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Report on French Colonies iy Mr. Austin Lee. 

(Received at Foreign Office, December 1, 1899.) 

The expansion which has taken place in its Colonial introductory 
Empire is, perhaps, one of the most notable features of the remarlw. 
recent history of France. The historical view of this expansion 
does not enter into the scheme of a report destined to deal, as far 
•as possible, with the present economic situation of most of the 
French possessions and their relations in this respect with the 
United Kingdom. It may, however, be briefly stated that b efore 
the Fr anco-Ge rman war, though a nominal suzerainty existed 
over some of ttie colonies of to-day, those actually under French 
rule were :-7-The French West Indies, French Guiana, St. Pien*e 
and Miquelon, Senegal and certain factories and towns together 
with somewhat ill-defined spheres of influence, and the port of 
Obock in Africa, the French Possessions in India and Cambodia in 
Asia, and New Caledonia with a few scattered islands in Oceania. 
■Algeria is excluded as it practically forms an integral part of the- 
French State. 

It is almost impossible to state precisely what were the area j^^^ ^^^ 
and population in 1870-71 of the territories under French population, 
-control. In the report on the 1897 Colonial Budget the 
former was estimated at 2,981,900 square kiloms., whilst the 
^ter was reckoned at 32,083,273 inhabitants. Nevertheless these 
figures can probably only be regarded as approximative. 

The Eeport on the 1897 Budget for the Chamber of Deputies Political and 
■divides the French col<»iie3 both politically and administratively adminiatra- 
into three distinct groups as follows : — **^® dirifions. 

I. Colonies under the " Senatus Consultum" of 1866, viz.: — 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Il<5imion. 

These three colonies date back to an earlier period of French 
colonisation. They are each represented in the Senate and 
Chamber respectively by one Senator and two Deputies. A 
considerable party favours their complete assimilation and absorp- 
tion, similarly to what has taken place in the case of Algeria. 
Local opinion does not, however, appear to be quite unanimous on 
4ihe subject 

II. Colonies under the regime of Decrees, viz. : — Senegal, French 
(475) A 2 
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(fuiana, French Possessions in India, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
(.'ochin-China, New Caledonia, Tahiti. 

Of these the French possessions in India are represented 
in the Parliament of the "mother conntrj by a Senator and a 
Deputy, whilst Senegal, French Gniana, and Cochin-China each 
send a single Deputy. The remainder are represented in the 
" Conseil Sup^rieur des Colonies," a body which includes, besides 
the del^ates of the colonies, a number of official and other 
notabilities connected with the colonies administratively or 
otherwise. 

III. Protectorates andjcolonies under French suzerainty, viz. : — 
French Sudan, French (luinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, French 
Congo, French Somaliland, Mayotte, Madagascar, Tonkin, Cam- 
bodia. 

A ceilain number of these are also represented in the ** Conseil 
Sup^rieur des Colonies," but others are still to a greater or less 
extent under military mle.* 

Though nothing in any way approaching actual autonomy 

' has until now existed in the organisation of any French colony, all, 
with the exception of a few in the third category, possess a share 
of local self-government under the restrictive influence of the 
Ministry of Colonies and the (fOvemor-General, Governor or 
lieutenant-Govemor. These local powers vary according to the 
ease, and appear to be organised somewhat on the same principles 
as those followed in the organisation of French departments. 

With regard to the central administration it may be remarked 
that it has passed through a number of different phases. Up to 
1858 it formed a department in the Ministry of Marine, in which 

— ^year a separate and distinct " Department of Algeria and the 
Colonies" was organised. In 1860 the administration again came 
under the Ministry of Marine. In 1881 it was attached to the 
Ministry of Commerce in the form of an Under-Secretaryship of 
State. In 1882 it was again re-transferred to the Ministry 
of Marine. From that period until 1889, with the exception of 
two short intervals in 1882-83 and 1885-86 when it was coniidetl 
to " Directors," it remained in the hands of an Under-Secretary of 
State attached to the Ministry of Marine. In 1889 the colonial 
administration was transferred to the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. For a few months in 1893 it once more returned to 
the Ministry of Marine, and finally in 1894 it was organised as a 
distinct Ministry. 

/ The policy of centralisation, which has been perhaps a rather 

, marked feature in French governmental methods, seems up to the 
present to have been carried to a high pitch as regards the colonies- 
Monsieur Jules Siegfried, the author of the report for the Chamber 
of Deputies of the Committee charged with the examination of 
the colonial estimates for 1897, remarked that the number 
of officials at the Ministry of Colonies was 231 (costing 820,000 fr.),. 
as against 79 (costing 902,000 fr.) at the British Colonial Office. 

• ICadagaicar has, as shown hereafter, been declared French territory, and. 
the Sudan entirely re-distribnted. 
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This great difference as regards numbers is, of course, 
due to the fact that the Ministry of Colonies is obliged 
to deal with a far greater variety of subjects than our 
own Colonial Office, but M. Siegfried pointed out that the 
former is inclined to retain in its own hands a quantity of minor 
matters which, in his opinion, might with advantage be left to the 
discretion of the local authorities. A further point upon which ^Serrioe 
he laid a good deal of stress was the question of the " Service Central dw 
Central des Marches," which makes all purchases for account of ^^**^^^-" 
the colonies. This he characterised not only as excessive, but 
as expensive centralisation, the cost of the goods purchased being * 
augmented by about 6 per cent in consequence of the methods 
adopted. His opinion seems to have been borne out by the 
action of subsequent Committees which have gradually reduced the 
Vote for this purpose. 

A useful institution denominated the " Office Colonial " was " Office 
organised at the beginning of the present year for supplying Colonial." 
information on all subjects relating to the colonies. This estab- 
lishment, which, though under, is practically distinct from the 
Ministry of Colonies, serves as an Emigrants' Information office 
and as a permanent sample Museum both of colonial products 
and of home manufactures suitable for exportation to the various 
colonies. It also possesses a library of works of reference, to 
which the public have access, and publishes an official journal 
dealing with colonial matters. 

As may be supposed, the acquisition of such vast territories as Annual 
those now imder French dominion has not been accomplished ««*^"n»'^» 
without very serious financial sacrifices. 

Broadly speaking the general annual estiipates of the Ministry 
of Colonies have imtil now been intended to cover the colonial 
military expenditure* and the so-called " expenses of sovereignty." 
These include mainly the expenditure on the salaries of governors, 
on the administration of justice, on religion, and on the Treasury 
service, though a considerable part of the cost of the last three 
is borne by the local budgets. Further the home (Jovemment 
intervenes in local financial matters by granting subsidies where 
the local revenue is insufficient to meet the expenditure. Though 
the colonial* military expenditure has formed the chief item of 
late years in these estimates a certain proportion seems not to 
be included in the annual Colonial Budget, but in those of the 
Ministries of War and Marine. It is, consequently, impossible to 
arrive at the actual annual expenditure under this head. As an Expenditure 
instance, however, it may be mentioned that the expenditure of on 
these two Ministries on behalf of Madagascar from the end Madagascar, 
of 1894 up to the end of 1896 amounted to over 3,500,000/. 
sterling. The total expenditure on the Conquest of the Island, 

* In the Iror^ Coa«t, French Congo, Dahomej and Madagaecar there exiat 
bodies of local militia, the cost of which appears in the rarious local budgets. 
Except in the last case, these troops appear to perform functions akin to those of 
police. 

(475) 
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the maintenance of French supremacy, &c., may probably be 
taken at nearly 7,000,000/. sterling. 

The following table shows the total annual amounts (under 
the head of " Colonial Budget ") expended by the various depart- 
ments which have administered the colonies during the last nine 
years, together with the amount voted for the present year : — 

French Colonial Expenditure,* 1890-99. 



Year. 


Amount. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

lovO •• •• •• •• •• 

1897 

1898 

1899t 


£ 
2,338,540 
2,843,627 
3,423,112 
3,221,630 
3,413,940 
3,434,414 
3,117,052 
3,629,051 

3,866,065t 
3,595,8326 






Toua 


82,888,268 



ATerace 
expenoiture. 



* The exchange here, as thxx>ughout, is taken at 25 fr. 25 o. to the 1/. 

t Appioximate. 

X The estimates for 1900 amount to 3,555,178/. 

§ The expenditure on penal settlements in these estimates stands at 360,518{. 
During the preceding nine years the cost of these establishments was, probably,. 
sliKhtly hii^r. 

The above amounts do not include either postal subsidies or 
those granted to lines of steamers for calls, such expenditure not 
appearing in the Colonial Budget. 

The average expenditure is about 3,200,000^. sterling per annum. 
During practically the whole period the military expenses absorb a 
great part of the sums voted, indeed, in the vote for 1899 they are 
responsible for rather more than two-thirds of the whole. It may 
be noted that these annual votes do not include the special expen- 
diture for colonial purposes of the Ministries of War and Marine 
on the Madagascar and other expeditions, which would doubtless 
bring the average up to a considerably higher figure.|| 
Berenue from The credit side of the account shows receipts, under various 
oelonies, heads, from the colonies which, in round numbers, may be taken at 
a total of about 2,500,000/. sterling during the decade under 
consideration. These receipts in most cases take the form of 
contributions, on the part of the individual colonies, towards the 
military and other expenditure of the mother country. The 
policy which dictates the payment of these sums is severely 
condemned by the author of the Report on the Colonial Budget 
for the present year. He maintains that even if the charges 
were raised to a much higher figure than that at which they 
at present stand, so as to cover the whole of the home expen- 
diture purely for the benefit of the colonies, the system on 
which they rest would still be a bad one. He bases thi« 

[| For further information ou this point aee Appendix. 
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view on the fact that the colonists would be unable to control 
the expenditure of the sums which they have paid, whilst the 
French public would find it impossible to trace the gradual 
diminution of the estimates to its true cause. 

For the future, however, these annual receipts will fall off Future 
very considerably. This diminution will be consequent upon the diminutioo«ifr 
transfer to the General Budget of Indo-China, which will hence- 
forth bear the whole cost of the local native troops amountiug to 
nearly 180,000/. sterling, formerly paid by Cochin-China, and to 
the reforms mentioned below. 

As will be observed from the above table, the estimates for 
1899 show a considerable decrease as compared with the total 
expenditure during 1898. Part of this diminution is naturally 
attributable to the circumstances mentioned with regard to Indo- 
China. It remains, however, to be seen whether, in view of past 
experience, the sum voto<l for the current year will be sufficient. 
TJie writer of the report on the Budget admits that the falling-off 
is more apparent than real, and unofficial writers, whilst enquiring 
when the continuous and heavy expenditure will cease, seem to 
view such a possibility, as far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, in rather a sceptical spirit. 

Whilst the home expenditure imdoubtedly forms a somewhat Loca 
heavy charge, the local administrative expenses seem, in many expenditiinc 
cases, to be proportionately even heavier. The local estimates for 
1898 are, throughout the individual notices of most of the 
colonies which follow, given in the text It may, however, be 
remarked that over and above the expenditure of each colony as a 
whole, further considerable sums are often laid out by its 
component " arrondissements " and " communes.'^ 

On January 30 of the present year a Committee was appointed Report of tb»- 
to enquire into the financial and budgetary conditions obtaining ^^^^ ^Ijf **^ 
in French colonies. Its report was published on July 28, in the ^°^™* ^ 
" Journal Officiel.^' 

The main object of the Committee was to arrive at a 
feasible plan, by which the so-called " expenses of sovereignty " 
might be transferred from the national to the individual Local 
Budgets. 

The general drift of the report is towards the substitution of 
the principle of greater local responsibility and, within certain 
bounds, of greater local autonomy, lor the idea of assimilation which, 
until now, has played a foremost part in French colonial policy- 
The Committee reviews the general situation as regards financial 
and fiscal matters. It points out that the total revenue of all the 
colonies is equivalent to a per capita tax of 3 fr. 55 c. on the 
whole colonial population, whUst tlie taxation in the mother 
country, exclusive of departmental and communal rates, amounts 
to 90 fr. per head ; further, that of the whole cost of the colonies, 
no less than 44 per cent, is borne by the French taxpayer. No 
little stress is laid upon the local administrative expenses, which 
attain 1 fr. 13 c, whilst those in the mother country only reach 
23 c. per head of the population. It is remarked "that the 
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resources of our colonies are not judiciously utilised, that tlie 
unproductive expenses are the mcist numerous." The administra- 
tions of Justice, the Treasury Service, Public Instruction, the 
Post Office, Customs, &&, are cited as cases in point. 
Refonui The reforms* proposed by the Committee are embodied in three 

mended. recommendations. The last two may be said to be more or 
less of the nature of ordinances intended to facilitate the ceLrry- 
ing out of the first, which runs as follows : — 

" All the civil and police expenditure is in principle supportecl 
by the Local Budgets of the colonies. Subsidies may be granted 
to the colonies from the Home Budget. Contributions may Ik; 
levied from each colony up to the amount, of its military 
expenditure." 

It is proposed to allow the military expenditure to remain 
provisionally chargeable on the Home Budget, and for various 
reasons the studies of the Committee were confined to 10 colonies, 
which in turn were sub-divided into two distinct groups : — 

I. Colonies in which the proposed reforms can be introduced 
immediately : Senegal, French Guiana, Reunion. 

II. Colonies in which they can be eflFected in the nearer or 
more distant future: Mayotte, French Possessions in India, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Pien*e and Miquelon, Tahiti, New 
Caledonia. 

The total amount from which the Home Colonial Budget could 
be relieved under the new rule is 395,080/., but for nine out of these 
ten colonies (French India, owing to special circumstances, being 
excepted from the calculation), the economy to be realised reaches 
the sum of 193,222/. Against this, however, must be set, firstly, 
the subsidies to be granted, amounting to 121,782/., and the con- 
tributions of the colonies towards the home miUtary and civil 
expenditure valued at 26,704/., which are to be discontinued. 
These two amounts give a total of 148,486/., thus reducing the 
net economy to 44,736/. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the subsidies, which will be granted with a view to assisting 
the colonies to meet the new sources of local expenditure, will 
be gradually decreased until each colony, as far as local matters 
are concerned, is practically self-supporting. 

The final paragraph, as showing the spirit which governed 
the Committee in its labours, may be quoted in extenso : — 

" The reform, of which we have indicated the essential details, 
is modest. It is not, nevertheless, without importance in that it 
indicates the abandonment of the old official methods, and the 
adhesion to the doctrine of autonomy. The colonies will, perhaps, 
only see the financial side, and the increased expenditure which it 
will occasion. But their patriotism will not refuse to take an 
equitable share in the charges which weigh upon the mother 
country. They will find in the new legislation an encouragement 
to develop their individuality and consolidate their finances. 
When, by their administrative wisdom and their financial adroic- 

* The le reform* bare been *pprored by the 1900 Budget Committee of the 
Cbftmber of Deputiei. The/ will, bowercr, odIj come into force on January 1, 
1901. 
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iiess, they have shown themselves capable of living under a less 
strict control, the Grovernment of the Eepublic will, of itself, know 
how to relax its guardianship and facilitate the full development 
of local liberties." 

By the Decree of November 20, 1882, it was ordained that a 
reserve fund should be formed in the various colonies from, in 
each case, the eventual annual surplus of local revenue. These 
funds can only be drawn upon for extraordinary expenditure 
caused by unforeseen events, or to cover an actual deficit in the 
local bucket. 

The following table shows the maximum amount to be attained 
by the reserve fund of each colony, and the sums at present in 
hand according to the Report for the Chamber of Deputies on the 
French Colonial Budget for 1900 : — 



Colonies. 



Maximum of 
Beserre Fund. 



Martinique 

Ouadaloupe .. •• • 

Reunion . . • • . . • < 
Frencli Guiana . . 

Senegal .. .. .• . 

Oab^n .. .. •• m. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon . 

Tahiti 

New Caledonia . . . . • , 

French possessions in India . . | 

Cochin-China .« .. ..* 

French Sudan . . . . . . | 

French Guinea . . 

Ivory Coast • . . . . . | 

Dahomey • • . • • • i 

French Congo . . . . . . ' 

Camhodia 

Ancam . • . • . . • . . 

Tonkin i 

Madagascar .. .. 



Francs. 

1,600,000 

1,500,000 

3,500.000 

1,000,000 

1,300,000 

500,000 

400,000 

400,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 



Present 

Amount in 

Hand. 



Francs. 

447,164 
80,048 

491,095 
1,127.649 
1,800,000 

117,464 

97,230 

449 

100,265 



400,000 
200,000 

317,163 

2,446,538 

211,469 

300,000 

1,109,290 



A rather interesting point with regard to the fiscal arrange- «♦ Octroi-dc. 
ments in French colonies is found in the " octroi de mer." As a mer.'* 
general rule the land tax cannot be said to exist. Prior to the 
liberation of the slaves in 1848, the landholders in the older 
colonies were subject to a per capita tax on the number of slaves 
owned. This was replaced by the system of export dues on 
colonial products, which still exists. In many cases, however, 
such duties do not enable individual municipalities and commuhes 
to cover their expenditure. With a view to making good the deficit, 
the right on the part of the local authorities to levy the so-called 
'' octroi de mer " was instituted in different colonies at diflfereut 
periods. It is a tax applicable both to imports and to local* pro- 

* Decision of the ''ConseU d'Etat," July 3, 1894. See " OrganiBafcion des 
Colonies Fran<;ai»es " (Petit), Vol. II., pp. 582-84. 
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ducts. The cla-sses of goods taxed and the amount levied thereon 
vary greatly in the different colonies. The essential feature^ 
is, however, that since it is a purely local tax, raised for muni- 
cipal and communal purposes only, it has no preferential effect iu 
favour of the mother country's productions. 

Whilst speaking of financial and kindred matters, it iruLy 
perhaps be well to mention that the question of capital is one of 
the greatest difficulties with which French colonies have to cope- 
In fact it seems to be almost impossible for them to obtain the 
funds needed for various public works, such as roads, railways, 
ports, &c., which are absolutely necessary for the development of 
the natural wealth which many amongst them undoubtedly 
possess. Capital is said to be plentiful in France, but the confi- 
dence of the lending public does not, as yet, appear to have^ 
extended itself to undertakings in these trans-oceanic possessions- 
The guarantee of the home Government for loans of tliis descrip- 
tion is, as a general rule, looked upon as a sine qiut non, and this 
naturally is not always forthcoming, whilst in certain cases, 
where it has been granted to private companies carrying out public 
works on a large scale, the results have been anything but satis- 
factory. The French Government rarely undertakes public works 
on its own account in the colonies, it being understood that only 
those of general utility, in contradistinction to those for the 
benefit of a single colony, form part of its province. These two 
facts may perhaps be viewed as an unfortunate, though most 
natural, hindrance to the progress of some of the richest terri- 
tories. 

The question c^ colonisation is difficult to handle by reason of 
the many essential differences which exist amongst the component 
parts of so large a dominion. A more or less acute labour ques- 
tion seems to reign in the majority of French colonies. Native 
labour, where available, is not always satisfactory. On the otiier 
hand, in only three colonies, for climatic reasons, can European 
colonisation in the sense of settling be regarded as possible. Ne\A 
Caledonia, the highlands of Madagascar, and Tahiti offer certaii 
attractions in this respect, though the former is by far the bes 
adapted to the purpose. The larger portion of the French colonial 
empire is, therefore, susceptible of commercial rather than strictly 
colonial development by the introduction of a permanent white 
population. A writer in the ** Journal des Chambres de Com* 
merce " criticises the action of the Colonial Budget Committee of 
the Chamber in reducing this year the vote for the assisted 
emigration of labourers from 75,000 to 70,000 fr. He asserts 
that practically nothing is done by the Home Government towards 
the peopling of French colonies by French citizens. 

It is, hovrever, only just to observe that a recent number of 
the *' Revue de la Statistique '* shows that during the years 1894, 
1895, and 1896 the total annual number of emigrants from France 
was only 5,000. This extremely small figure serves to bear out 
the impression conveyed by certain passages in M. Pauli-Leroy- 
Beaulieu's remarkable work, "La Colonisation chez les Peuples. 
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Modernes." From various remarks which he makes it mav be 
gathered that the French, whilst most intrepid as explorers, &c, 
do not, as a rule, possess the peculiar bent of mind which would I 
lead them to cross the seas with a \'iew to permanent residence \ 
abroad. The causes of this more or less national characteristic 
lie far too deep to be discussed in a few lineis, but they are of 
such a nature as to justify the supposition that the populating of 
those portions of the colonial empire which are suited to Euro- 
pean immigration is likely to progress slowly. 

As regards commercial relations, the basis of the idea of Commeroia! 
development which the most important section of those inter- **^°*' 
ested in colonial affairs have formed, appears to be that the colonies^ 
should, as far as jx^sible, provide the mother country witTi those" 
commodities which she cannot produee, whilst reserving to her the French 
monopoly of their markets, for manufactured goods. If the pro- ?°°^^^ 
tectionist principles now held in France l>e borne in mind, the 
desire to exclude foreign manufactures is not unnatural. Never- 
theless, as local enterprise, here and there, begins to show itself, 
the theory is pushed yet further. M. Jules Meline, in a speech 
made at the annual meeting of the " Association de I'lndustrie et 
de TAgriculture fran^aises," sounded a serious note of warning on 
the subject. After speaking of the difficulty of finding an adequate Proposed 
solution, he gave his views in the following words : " I see only taxation of 
one means of accomplishing it, which would be to impose upon industries, 
industrial undertakings which may attempt to establish them- 
selves in our colonies a tax sufficient to re-establish the equality 
in production between them an<l the French establishments in the 
mother coimtry/* His words have found their echo in a number 
of publications in the fonu of more or less distinct demands for 
repressive measures against any industries in French possessions 
which would interfere with French exports thereto. 

As an annex to the general report on the 1896 Budget for the 
Chamber of Deputies an interesting and exhaustive report, dealing 
with the economic situation of French colonies, was published in 
1895. 

This work showed that the general state of trade in the Economic 
colonies was then bv no means favourable to French commerce ; «t>uation,. 
to ([uote verbatim : " A market worth 95,000,000 fr. costs us 
80,000,000 fr. a year ; foreign countries have a market worth 
126,000,000 fr. without loosening their purse-strings." In view of 
these circumstances the author of the report advocated further tariff 
legislation, a course Avhich, in many cases, has been pursued. In 
addition, however, to proposing this action on the part of the State, 
he remarked that the general run of French merchandise was not 
suited to the colonial market — especially as regarded the West 
African possessions — cheapness rather than finish being the chief 
requisite. I^roducers, he emphasised, must learn to accommodate 
themselves to the tastes of consumers. How far this frequently 
reiterated advice has been followed it is impossible to ascertain 
accurately. Tlie latest fairly complete trade statistics, those for 
1897, are quoted in the text below, and are included, together 
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with those for other years, in Tables I and II. From them it 
would appear that the injunction has produced a certain amount 
of eflTect. 
Value of The total value of imports into French colonies, exclusive, ol" 

inHs^^^^ course, of Algeria and Tunis, in 1888 was 7,837,076/., the prcj- 
portions attributable to the trade with France and Frencli 
colonies and to that with foreign countries being respectively 
2,880,497/. and 4,956,579/. In 1897, as far as the figures go, out 
of a total value of 9,810,216/., the imports fixim France and 
other colonies were worth 4,696,172/., and those from foreign 
countries amounted to 5,114,044/. These figures for 1897 do not, 
however, include the value of imports into French Congo, Mayotte, 
and the French possessions in India which, in 1896, were col- 
lectively worth 95,534/. as regards France and French colonies, and 
240,381/. in respect of other countries. Assuming, therefore, that 
the imports of these three colonies increased slightly during the 
year, it will be found that the total figures for 1897 stood, in 
round numbers, as follows : — 
Increafed France and French colonies, 4,792,000/., other countries, 

from FJiiSTe. 5>355,000/., showing a balance in favour of the latter of 563,000/., 
as compart to, in 1888, a diflTerence on the same side of 2,076,082/. 
It will also be noted that, during the 10 years the total value of 
imports from all sources had increased by, approximately, 
2,310,000/., the increase being almost entirely in favour of the 
trade with the mother country since the inter-colonial trade is 
comparatively small. In considering this important increase it 
must, however, not be neglected that it is probably due quite as 
much to expansion and tarifiT l^islation as to development. 
Lack of It is unfortunate that no official figures exist enabling 

official French j^ similar comparison to be made in the case of imports from 
regardiQg ^^® United Kingdom in particular. The only detailed statistics, 
Britifh tnide showing the origin of imports and the classes of goods imix)rted, 
*^'*^!Sf'*™* ^^® those for 1896. Table III serves to show them as a 
pfnod. whole, arranged according to the French classification of mer- 

chandise, whilst the values of imports from the United Kingdom 
are individually introduced into the text. 
Value of The total value of exports from French colonies in 1888 wai< 

cxportf, 1888 8,238,776/., divided into : Exports to France and French colonies, 
^nd 1897. 4,134,459/., and to other countries, 4,104,317/. In 1897, the value, 
according to the official figures, was 9,393,044/., the share of France 
and French colonies standing at 4,115,181/., and that of foreign 
countries at 5,277,863/. In this case, also, the figures for the 
above-mentioned colonies are missing. Their collective exports in 

1896 to France and French colonies were valued at 198,771/., 
whilst foreign countries received from them merchandise to tlie 
value of 308,017/. On following the same method as that adopted 
in the case of imports it will be found the value of exports in 

1897 probably stood in round numbers at about 4,314,000/. to 
France and other colonies, and at 5,586,000/. to other countries, 
according to which the latter exceeded the former by the large 
sum of 1,272,000/. 
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It is also a noticeable fact that the total inci'ease in the value inoreaae of 
of exports, which amounted to about 1,661,000/. during the 10 exports to 
years, was almost entirely in favour of the trade with foreign ^^^^. 
countries, that with France and French colonies remaining almosrt ^^^ 
stationary. 

The foregoing remarks with regard to imports from the United 
Kingdom are equally applicable to exports thereto, for which 
Table IV shows the corresponding figures. 

To sum up, it may be said that the trade of French colonies 
shows a decided increase on the import side and a somewhat less 
marked increase on the export side. Further that, owing mainly 
to the fostering effect of protective tariffs, the imports from the 
mother country have gained largely, whilst, on the contrary, the 
exports to France have not progressed to any appreciable extent. 

The following table will be found to summarise the trade of Summarj of 
French colonies for the years 1888 and 1897 and to show the^^^^^t 
increase thereof with France and her colonies and with foreign ^^° ™ ^' 
countries respectively : — 



Frmnoe and French Colonies. 



Foreign Countries. 



1888. 



1897. 



Imports 
Kxports 

Total 



... 2,880,497 4,792,000 



4,134,459 



.... 7,014,956 



4,814,000 



9,106,000 



Increase. I 1888. 



1897. 



Increase. 



£ 
1,911,503 
179,541 



2,091,044 ' 9,060,896 ' 10,941,000 



£ i £ 

4.956,579 ' 5,355,000 
4,104.317 , 5,586,000 



£ 
386,421 
1,481,683 



1,880,104 



Total 
Increa»e 
of Trade. 



£ 
2,809,924 
1,661,224 ' 



3,971,148 



In virtue of the Senatus Consultum of 1866, the Conseils Customs 
G^neraux of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and E^union were autho- **"*f»- 
rised to legislate individually in the matter of customs tariffs. 
As a consequence of this authorisation, in the course of the five or 
six succeeding years they embraced free trade principles. This 
state of affairs lasted from 15 to 18 years, finally giving way 
to the complaints made by French manufacturers and merchants. 
At present, French colonies may be divided into two distinct 
groups as regards the tariff question. To the first belong 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Fi-ench Guiana, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
the portion of French Congo known as the Gaboon, S^uniou, 
Mayotte, Madagascar, Indo-China, and New Caledonia. Under 
the law of January 11, 1892, these colonies are, in general, 
subject to the ordinary French tariff, though in most cases 
certain special classes of goods pay special rates or are admitted 
free of duty. The remaining colonies possess special individual 
tariffs. Goods of French origin are admitted into the colonies free 
of customs duty, but are subject to the same local taxes, such as 
odroi'(le-mer, &c., as are levied on foreign produce (see Blue 
Book, Commercial No. 5, 1895). Inter-colonial trade is free for 
French products or those of French colonies. 

It is interesting to note that some amongst the most important Duties on 
colonial exports are not admitted free of duty in France, though p'jj^'^ 
they are exceptions to the general rule. Amongst these may be imported into 

France. 
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Shipping. 



Omiasion of 
Tunis, Indo- 
OhinSi &c. 



Proposed 

tariff 

legislation. 



included sugar, molasses, coffee, cocoa, tea, certain spices, vanilla, 
&c., which, for the most part appear to pay one^half of the UBiial 
rate, there being, however, further exceptions to this rule in the 
case of individual colonies. 

The shipping question has lately attracted a good deal of 
attention ; most of the colonial trade, especially the coasting trade, 
is at present done in foreign bottoms. The reason generally 
accepted as causing this state of afifairs is tlie number of restrictive 
laws which hinder the development of the carrying trade in 
distant seas. 

In the individual notices of French colonies which follow, 
Tunis has been excluded, as, beiug under the control of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, it cannot be included in the regular 
Colonial Empire. The French possessions in India have, though 
included in the tables, been left out of the body of this report 
on account of their relatively small importance. The same 
has been done in the case of St. Pierre and Miquelon, because their 
importance, from a British point of view, is far more political than 
economic. Lastly, Indo-China is not included in this Report 
except as far as the tables are concerned. Though this vast colony 
is certainly one of the most prosperous, if not absolutely the most 
prosperous both from a financial and an economic standpoint, its 
direct commercial relations with the United Kingdom are trifling 
as compared to the volume of its trade. Out of a total trade 
movement in 1896 of about 6,728,000/., that with the United 
Kingdom only amounted to about 148,000/., and it cannot, there- 
fore, be looked upon as possessing the same importance, com- 
mercially, for our own country as some other French colonies. 
Nevertheless it may be remarked here that a large proportion 
of the trade passes through Hong-Kong and Singapore. This, 
however, as well as all trade with all foreign countries, will suffiar 
very severely if the scheme of heavily increasing the import duties, 
which is said to be under consideration, is carried into effect. 

The remaining colonies are divided geographically as follows : — 

1. American and West Indian colonies. 

2. West African colonies. 

3. Colonies in the Indian Ocean and East Africa. 

4. Colonies in Oceania. 



General 
eitaation. 



Influence of 
engar crisis. 



I. — America. 

Martinique. 

The general economic crisis which has made itself so severely 
felt in the West Indies has not left Martinique untouched, ithough 
the situation of the island is said, on the whole, to be slightly 
better than that of many of its neighbours. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to state that the main cause of 
its decline in prosperity is attributed to the sugar (luestiou. There 
are, however, two other factors which deserve to be noticed. The 
first, a direct consequence of the depreciation of the staple pro- 
duct, is the somewhat unfortunate situation of the land-holders in 
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general. The introduction of new forms of agriculture, destined 
to replace the sugar cane culture, has been widely advocated and 
to a certain extent carried out. That such a course has not been 
more universally adoptsd is generally attributed to the indolence 
of the land-holding classes ; it would, nevertheless, appear not 
improbable that it is due quite as much to the want of capital as 
to the lack of energy. ^ 

The second factor is found in the race question. The feud Race 
between black and white rests not merely upon the traditional q^e"*^^'"- 
Imtred of the past, tliat of slave for slave-owner, but upon the 
aocial hatred of the poor for the rich. Thus, in view of the pre- 
pcmderance of the coloured element, the task of the French 
^avemor is sometimes difficult. The island being one of the 
oldest French colonies is amongst the most closely assimilated to Elections. 
the mother country. With universal suffrage the descendants of 
former slaves are able to exercise great influence at the elections 
of the senator and two deputies which the colony sends to France, 
and at those of the various local bodies. 

The population of Martinique is estimated at about 180,000, Population 
i^hilst iu area is 390 square miles. The town of St. Pierre is the *°^ *^*- 
•commercial centre. Fort-de-Franee, the seat of government, 
possesses an exceptionally line harbour and dry-docks. 

The regulations with regard to grants of Government land are arante of 
peculiar to the island. According to a local ordinance of 1877 ^"^• 
these grants are made, in parcels of not more than about 15 acres, 
ior 10 years conditionally upon only secondary crops being culti- 
vated to the exclusion of indigenous roots and vegetables. They 
Are revocable at any time during the 10 years should the autho- 
rities not be satisfied with the use made of the land. At the end 
•of that period the grantee has the piiority in leasing the land 
nn^hich he has occupied. 

For the purposes of government the island is divided into two Administra- 
•" arrondissements,'' nine " cantons," alid thirty-two " communes." jJu*„5)^^^f^** 
The staff of civil functionaries of all descriptions numbers 973, officials, 
amongst whom 39 hold strictly administrative posts. According 
to the latest figures the number of troops is 738. 

The local budget for 1898 placed the total ordinary expendi- Local 
ture at 189,789/. This included, firstly, a fixed charge of 3,170/. expenditure, 
paid to the State for the benefit of the " Invalides," secondly, the Colonial 
quota of the colony in the civil and military expenditure of the budget 
home government amounting to 2,554/. This local estimate is, ®^P^" ^^"'^^' 
however, far from balancing the total expenditure, since the 
colony appears in the French colonial budget for 1899 for a sum 
of 102,251/. Therefore, assuming the local ordinary expenditure 
to be the same for 1899 as for 1898 and deducting the two items 
mentioned above, the net home and local expenditure on the 
coloDy would appear to be, in round numbers, 286,000/., of which 
ike mother country bears over 35 per cent. 

The imports into Martinique in 1888 were valued at 907,581/., value of 
•of which 341,518/. were of French, and colonial origin and import*, 1888 
566,063/. from foreign countries. In 1897 the figures were :— *^^ ^®^- 
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Value af 
import* from 
the United 
Kingdom, 
1896. 
Value of 
prineipal 
imports, 1896, 



Exports, 
1888 and 
1897. 



Values of 
exportation 
of colonial 
products, 
1896. 



l^uantitic«, 
1H97 and 
1898. 



imports from France and French colonies, 434,180/. ; from foreign 
countries, 416,862/. ; total, 851,042/., or a decrease in 10 years of 
56,539/. It will, however, be observed that the imports from the 
mother country show a material advance of 92,662/., whilst those 
from foreign countries have fallen off by 149,201/. 

In 1896, the only year for which detailed official statistics are 
available, the imports from the I'nited Kingdom were valued at 
85,473/. The principal articles imported were coal, 21,832/., and 
chemicals, 51,783/. Wines and spirits came almost entirely from 
France, her proportion being 60,852/., out of a total of 64,745/. 
The trade in salted and dried fish was exclusively carried on with 
France and her colonies,i.e., 48,894/. out of 49,736/. The importation 
of textiles amoimted to about 84,000/., and of this over 64,000/. was 
attributed to the trade with France. In the import trade the 
United States held the first place amongst foreign countries, pro- 
viding some seven-twelfths of tlie foreign goods imported. 

The exports for 1888 amounted to 928,906/., of which 885,350/. 
were to France and French colonies, and only 43,556/. to foreign 
rountries. In 1897 the figures were respectively: — 765,013/.^ 
719,592/., and 45,421/., which represents a total decrease of 
163,893/., but a small increase in the trade with foreign countries. 
These figures include the value of imports re-exported. 

The exportation of purely colonial products is found in the 
statistics for 1896. The trade with foreign countries is quite 
insignificant. Sugar stands at the head of exports* to France and 
French colonies, its value for the year being 449,318/. Spirits 
(rum, &c.) rank next at 215,722/., whilst cocoa occupies the third 
place with a value of 19,762/. A few minor exports bring the 
total up to 698,674/. 

The following figures, extracted from a French newspaper, wiD, 
though not official, serve as showing the quantities of the principal 
pnnlucts of the island exported in 1897 and in 1898 respectively : — 



Artidef. 



Sag»r 
M<3aft 



Tafia*.. 

Coffee 

Cocoa.. 

Cassia 

Logwood 

Indi 

Va 



nula 



Kilos. 



» 



Hectolitres 
Kilos. 



Quantitj. 



1897. 



1898. 






• • 



34,784,000 


31,450,000 


46,000 


18,000 


174,000 


150,000 


1,000 


1,400 


500,000 


635.000 


119,000 


184,000 


1,600,000 


900,000 


676 


876 


• • 


978 



Freights from The freights charged by the Compagnie Generale Trans- 
French iH>Tts. atlantique, the principal line running to French West Indian 
colonies, in general are, per cubic metre or 1,000 kilos, for 
ordinary merchandise, 65 fr. plus 10 per cent., and for common 

* A kind of rum made from the sogmr-cane. 
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Sods, 45 fr. plus 10 per cent, both from Havre, Bordeaux, and 
arseilles. 
With regard to customs duties it may be said that the French Cnftoms 
tariff, with certain exceptions, is in force. The exceptions, how- ^^^^' 
ever, do not affect the more important imports from the United 
Kingdom. Coal is free of all duty. 

The export dues are levied on sugar and molasses (1 fr. per 
100 kilos.) and rum and tafia (1 centime per litre). These dues 
take the place of a land tax. 



Chmdaloupe. 

The colony of Guadaloupe consists of tyip principal islands, Guadaloupe 
Guadaloupe proper and Basse Terre, which are separated by a ^^ ^••^ 
narrow channel, and several dependencies, of which Saint *"** 
Barthelmy is the most important. Like its sister colony Mar- 
tinique, (tuadaloupe is one of the oldest French establishments 
abroad, dating back some two centuries. Its economic past is on Eoooomio 
the whole similar to that of Martinique and all other West Indian ^^orj. 
islands, and may be summed up as a long period of considerable 
prosperity followed by relative decay, due partially to the abolition 
of slavery, but mainly to the fall in the price of sugar, which has 
always been the chief product 

Its area is 1,^80 square kiloms,. and its population, rather less -^^J^ «Qd 
dense than that of Martinique, about 167,000. In general the PoP^<^o»i- 
present situation of these two colonies would appear to be fairly 
similar, though, whilst in Guadaloupe the race question does not 
seem to pi'eseut so many difficulties as in Martinique, on the 
other hand, the ecx)nomic conditions as a whole are probably 
somewhat more critical 

The seat of Government is the town of Basse Terre, in Guada- Chief centrot. 
loupe, it being also one of the most important ports, of which the 
second is Pointe-&-Pitre. The garrison at present consists of only 
122 men of all arms. The number of officials is large, amounting Namber of 
to 1,152, or about one for every 145 inhabitants. Amongst them oiBoiiaf. 
only 44 hold administrative posts in the strict sense of the expression. 

The financial situation of the colony is by no means good, and Financial 
it appears to be almost impossible to obtain loans for public pur- sitiuition. 
poBOB on merely colonial security. 

The charges in the Home Colonial Budget for 1899 reach a Colonud and 
total of about 64,400/., whilst the Local Budget for 1898 shows an I'ocml 
ordinary expenditure of 212,061/., including the fixed charge paid ^^^fS^' 
to the Home Government of about 6,000/., for the benefit of the 
"Invalides." The net expenditure of the Home and Local 
Governments on behalf of the colony may therefore be estimated 
in round numbers at 270,000/., which represents about IL 12^. 
per head of the population. If it is borne in mind that in addi- 
tion to this rate of expenditure the individual communes also 
collectively disburse about 100,000/. yearly, it will be seen that 
the cost of government, &c., is quite out of keeping with the re- 

(475) B 
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sourcee of the colony, which has not Uie excuse of being a new 
country in course of development. 
Atwi^ Indeed, the total value of the production of Gruadaloiipe 

▼•Jn^o*. averages wnually only about 600,000/., and thus the purely 
prodoodon. IqqqI administrative expenses abeorb 50 per cent of the aninial 
worth of the agricultural and other products. This somewhat 
unfortunate state of affairs is mainly attributed to the irrespoiH 
sible manner in which the Conseil G^n^ral wields its power d 
taxation, and the perhaps rather unpTx>fitable uses to which it 
puts the funds thus obtained. The difficulty of obtaining capital 
for purposes of public utility has already been mentioned. Heie 
the need of a guarantee from the Home Government makes itsdi 
seriously felt, since financial corporations are said to decline to 
lend on the security of local taxes. Not only is this questioo 
serious from a public point of view, but also from that of the 
individual colonist8 and planters. The rate of interest is high, 
and it is apparently impossible to obtain money on terms which 
would enable them to undertake more extensive agricultural 
ventures of the types which would serve to replace the cultivatioD 
of the sugar-cane. The principal financial establishment in the 
colony is the Colonial Bank ot Guadaloupe, which is said not to 
be in an extremely flourishing condition owing to the genial 
crisia This establishment effects loans on standing crops, which 
at least enables proprietors whose land is already under cultiva- 
tion to meet their current expenses, but not to undertake new 
operations. 

The above information vrith r^ard to the financial aspect of 
affairs is principally gleaned from interesting reports compiled by 
the Chambers of Agriculture of Basse Terre and Pointe-4-Pitre, 
which were amongst the results of a circular issued to the 
governors of the various French colonies by Monsieur Trouillot, 
when Minister of Colonies, in August, 1898, requesting informa- 
tion regarding economic matters. The following remarks of a 
more general bearing have also been mainly gathered from the 
same sources : — 
Qenenl IooaI '^^^ tendency of local opinion appears to be decidedly against 
opinion. lai^, 1.6,, sugar plantations, and in favour of small holdingn, on 

which so-called secondary crops should be cultivated. Theae 
secondary crops, coffee, cocoa, cotton, tobacco, and vanilla are ex- 
pected to form the basis of the economic rehabilitation of the 
colony. With the exception of coffee, no very great progress 
seems to have as yet been made in the desired direction, and it 
may be noted that the exportation of this product, as also that of 
vanilla, shows a certain diminution in the matter of quantity 
during the first 11 months of 1898, as compared with the same 
period of 1897. 
gjj^ Qf It is stated that at present a very large amount of land, well 

OoTemment suited to cultivation, is allowed to remain fallow. A portion of 
lAodt. this peculiarly suitable for coffee and coooa, some 6,000 acres, 

forms port of the Government domain^ and it is proposed to sell 
this into small lots of from 2J to 10 acres. 
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In Basse Teire, with a view to encouraging the growing of cteffee botmty. 
these crops, the bounty system has lately been re-established. 
These bounties are given for a maximum area under cultivation of 
2 hectares (5 acres), and amount for coflTee and cocoa to 200 fr. 
per hectare, and for tobacco and cotton to 150 fr. per hectare. 
Hitherto, however, the cultivation of both the latter products 
seems to be of very small importance. 

The average production of the coffee plantations is stated to Prices of land 
he 600 kilos, per hectare, and that of the cocoa plantations, anda^erage 
1,500 kilos, per ^hectare, whilst the value of the products is re- J!^"®*^^^"' 
spectively 2 fr! 80 c. and 1 fr. 50 c. per kilo. The current 
expenses of these plantations in full bearing, exclusive of the 
cost of picking, is given at about 81. per annum and per hectare 
for coffee, and 6/. for cocoa. 

A very serious point with r^ard to the general situation is Vagrancy 
found in the question of vagrancy, which has assumed alarming 
proportions, and appears to be most difiBcult to eradicate 

In 1888 the imports to Guadaloupe from France and Value of 
colonies were valued at 464,804/., and those from foreign importa, 1888 
countries at 495,327/., giving a total of 960,131/. In isg?*"*^^^' 
the figures were respectively, 358,569/., 317,917/., and 676,486/. 
The total import trade had thus fallen off in the 10 years by 
283,645/., though it will be noticed that proportionately the 
French and colonial trade had maintained its position better than 
the foreign. 

In 1896, out of a total trade with foreign countries of 406,263/., Value of 
the imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 138,988/. The ^^^f^^^ 
principal articles were: — Guano, 56,563/.; rice, 30,052/.; coal, j^ 159^^ 
20,365/.; chemicals, 19,255/.; and cotton textiles, 6,482/. The 
imports from the United State.s were a little over half the total of 
the foreign goods (as regards value) reaching the island during the 
year under consideration. 

The exports from the colony in 1888 reached a total of Value of 
1,031,322/., of which 1,013,977/. went to France and colonies, and exportM888 
17,345/. to other countries. In 1897 the exports to France and ^"^^ ^®^- 
colonies represented a value of 439,712/., and those to other 
countries, 6,139/. Thus the export trade had, in the decade, 
diminished by 585,471 i 

The trade, which consists principally of sugar, coffee, rum. Trade almost 
tafia, cocoa, and logwood, is carried on almost exclusively with excluBively 
the mother country herself. In 1896 the exports to Great Britain "^^^^ ^""^• 
were valued at between 10/. and 11/. 

The freights from Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, per Com- Freighte. 
pagnie G^nerale Transatlantique, to Pointe-it-Pitre are, per cubic 
metre or 1,000 kilos, for ordinary goods, 65 fr. ; and for common 
goods, 45 fr. from Havre, and 45 fr., plus 10 per cent., from the 
other two ports. 

!With certain exceptions, the colony is subject to the French Cugtoma 
customs tariff. The export dues are levied on sugar, 80 c. per duties. 
100 kilos. ; on molasses, 1 fr. per hectolitre ; on coffee and cocoa 
respectively, 3 fr. 25 c. and 1 fr. per 100 kilos. 

(475) B 2 
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tmU of The following tables, extracted from the '* Annual Statement of 

Ont Btibm the Trade of the United Kingdom " for 1898, serve to show the 
WmtinS^ value, according to British statistics, of the trade with the Frenct 
1S9M^ ' West Indian colonies for the five years 189i-98 :— 

Trade of Great Britain with French West Indies, 1894-98, 
iBfPORTS into the United Kingdom. 



Frincipftl and other 






Talue. 






Articles. 


1894. 


1S95. 


1896. 

£ 

• • 


1897. 


1896. 


Total ralue 


£ 
815 


£ 

50 


£ 
7,723 

1 


£ 
86 



Exports from the United Kingdom. 
Peoducb and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 



Principal and other 
Articles. 



Coal, cinders, and f ael 
Cottons, entered by the yard 

„ „ at yalue • . 

Linens, entered b^ the yard 
Machinery and miU work • . 

Manure 

Metals : iron, wrought and 

unwrought 
Woollens and worsteds, 

entered by the yard 
Parcel post . • . • • • 
AU other articles •• .. 

ToUl 



Value. 



1894. 


1895. 


1896. 
£ 


1897. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


28,883 


18,183 


17,646 


18,872 


56,704 


31,495 


36,600 


25.715 


2,369 


1,588 


1,651 


1,217 


1,677 


621 


769 


810 


1,818 


243 


1.858 


321 


56,998 


43,183 


62,042 


82,281 


3,559 


2,460 


2,842 


1,258 


1,014 


835 


762 


499 


16 


5 


12 


2 


7,890 


8,856 


18,081 
136,163 


5,868 


160,828 


106,969 


86,843 



1896. 

£ 

11,686 

21,770 

1,915 

375 

343 

42,776 

1»620 

617 

3 

6,034 

87,189 



iM>itl<mumts. 



French Guiana* 

French Guiana owes most of its notoriety to its being the 
seat of one of the principal French convict settlements, which is 
divided into four main stations, Cayenne, Kourou, the lies du 
Salut and MaronL Though the various expenses connected with 
the penal administration are provided for in the Colonial Budget, this 
subject can scarcely be said to have any very direct connection 
with the colony from an economic point of view, and need, there- 
fore, not be dealt with in extenso here. It may, however, be 
remarked that, for various reasons, the attempts to utilise convict 
labour for general purposes do not appear to have been very 
successful. 

• The latest information with regard to the trade of French Ghiiana will b« 
found in Mr. yice-Coniul Waeoofoe'f Report for 1896, No. 2860 Annual Seriet. 
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The area of the colony, according to the latest official figures, Area and 
is estimated at 13,087 square kiloms. M. E. Petit, however, in his population, 
authoritative work,"Organi8ation des Colonies Fran^aises," gives the 
area as 121,413 square kiloms., not including the contested zone. 
The population is nearly 27,000. The country, therefore, ranks 
almost on a par with French Somaliland in the matter of sparseness 
of population. The town of Cayenne, both the official and com- 
mercial capital, was founded by the French as early as 1654, and 
the French claim over this portion of South America dates from 
that year, though the capital passed through both British and 
Dutch hands previous to 1815. 

For administrative purposes the colony is divided into 14 com- Adminktra- 
munes, exclusive of the Maroni district. This arrangement was **^® divisioni. 
first introduced in 1879, but abrogated in 1889, being finally re- 
established in 1892. One deputy represents the colony in the 
French Chamber. 

The number of officials is 521, amongst whom 23 hold purely Number of 
Governmental posts. These figures do not include the staff of od^dAlM, &o. 
the penal settlements. The number of troops appears to be 380. 

The charge in the 1899 French Colonial Budget on behalf of Colonial 
French Guiana amounts to 252,203/. Of this sum, however, ^^^^K®^- 
194,689/. represents the estimated expenditure on account of the 
penal settlement, and consequently, from a strictly colonial point of 
view, does not rank. The net cost of the colony to the mother 
country may be taken as 57,514/. 

The local ordinary expenditure for 1898 was estimated at Local Budget. 
97,158/., including a total sum of some 3,500/. paid to the Home 
Government. The transfer of that portion of the civil and police 
expenditure, which is at present borne by the Home Government, 
and the suppression of the payment made by the colony to the 
Colonial Budget, would, in this case, result in a net increase of local 
expenditure of nearly 16,000/. In round numbera, f he total net 
annual expenditure would at present appear to be about 150,000/., 
a comparatively high rate in view of the smallness of the popula- 
tion and the slight importance of the general trade. The possi- 
bility of meeting this expenditure is largely accounted for by the 
6 per cent export duty on gold, which, owing to the increased 
production during 1895-96, enabled the reserve fund to reach its 
maximum. 

From a general point of view, there is little to be said about Climate, Ac. 
French Guiana. The climate is distinctly unhealthy, and the 
country, consequently, but little suited to European colonisation. 
In fact, all attempts of this class on anything like a large scale 
have proved failures. 

The interior is, to a great extent, covered with dense forests, Forestt. 
containing many kinds of valuable tropical timber, which, as yet, 
have not been rendered as productive as might have been the case 
had the general conditions been other than they are. In this, as 
in almost all other possible sources of development the lack of 
adequate labour has been a fatal hindrance to progress. The 
natives are not to be attracted even by high wages. A large 
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proportion of the blacks, at the time of the aboKtion of slavery, 
betook themselves to the interior and the introduction of Indiiui 
coolies did not prove successful. 
jmnugntiicm. It has been suggested that the immigration of Annamites 
might give better results since the climatic conditions of the 
two countries are somewhat similar, and Annamite convicts 
liberated after serving their time have been found to thrive. 

The colony is, apparently, in many respects one of the least 
profitable to the mother country, and, whilst by no means amongst 
the most expensive, does not seem to hold out the same pro- 
spects for the future as some other portions of the French Colonial 
Ck>ld mines. Empire. In fact, were it not for the gold mines the value of the 
exports would be practically nominal The precious metal is mainly 
found in alluvial deposits, though a certain amount of gold bearing 
quartz is also worked. Its production, though almost the only 
source of wealth of the colony, is made responsible by competent 
authorities for the small amount of attention which, up to the 
present, has been devoted to the various agricultural products to 
which both climate and soil are said to be well suited. It is com- 
plained that the few European immigrants, instead of establishing 
themselves permanently as colonists and giving themselves up to 
the cultivation of the soil, are immediately attracted by the gold 
mines. 
Taliieof The value of imports into French Guiana in 1888 was 

uDDo^lSSS 485,992/., consisting of 328,960/. from France and colonies, and 
157,032/. from other countries. In 1897 the total value of goods 
imported stood at 373,356/., the French and coloi)ial trade being 
represented by 253,559/., and the foreign by 119,797/. In a total 
decrease in the 10 years of 112,636/. the commerce with France 
and her colonies has fallen off by 75,401/., and that with foreign 
countries by 37,235/. The trade with the mother country and 
dependencies had, therefore, proportionately suflfered rather more 
severely than that with other countries. 
Imports from According to the French official statistics no direct trade took 
Great Britain, pia^g with the United Kingdom in 1896, though the appended 
table, extracted from the "Annual Statement of Trade of the 
United Kingdom for 1898," places the figure for that year at 
4,844/. 
Value of The total value of exports from French Guiana for 1888 was 

''^P*'!^ ^®®® 238,170/. The exports to France and French colonies were worth 
andibw. 229,718/., and those to foreign countries 8,452/. In 1897 the 
exports to France and French colonies were valued at 277,446/., 
and those to other countries at 8,981/., giving a total of 286,427/. 
Thus, whilst the value of exports to the mother coimtry and her 
colonies had increased by 47,728/. the trade with foreign countries 
had remained practically stationary. 
Talaeof In both c£U3e8 the figures include the value of imports re- 

exports, 1896. exported. The value of purely colonial products exported in 1896 
was 350,022/. This consisted almost entirely of gold with the 
exception of about 7,700/. worth of phosphate of lime. The gold 
went entirely to France, whilst, according to iVench statistics. 
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about 6,500/. worth of the phosphates was sent to the United 
States. No mention is made of any exports to the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand, there ia an importation from French Guiana of 
phosphates to the value of 5,275/. 

With certain exceptions French Guiana is subject to the home OastomB 
customs tariff. These exceptions consist mainly of the exemption dutiet. 
of various food products, timber, &c., from all duty, whilst raw 
tobacco pays 50 fr., manufactured tobacco 150 fr., and cigars and 
cigarettes 250 fr. per 100 kUos. 

The freights per the Compagnie G^n^rale Transatlantique Freights, 
steamers from Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles to Cayenne for 
ordinary goods is 80 fr., for common goods from Havre 60 fr., 
and from Bordeaux and Marseilles 60 fr., plus 10 per cent, in all 
cases per cubic metre or per 1,000 kilos. 



Trade of Great Britain with French Guiana.* 
Imports into the United Kingdom. 



Frincipal and other 
Aiiiclea. 



Manures: phofphate of lime 

and rook 

AU other articles 

Total 



Value. 



1894. 1896. 



£ 


£ 


2,048 


4,350 


. . 


• * 



2,048 4,350 



1896. 


1897. 


£ 

5,276 

• • 


£ 

8,790 

•• 


5,276 


8,790 



1898. 



3,600 



Exports from the United Kingdom. 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 



Principal and other 
Articles. 






Value. 




- 


1894. 

£ 

8,983 

522 

920 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Cottons, entered by the yard • . 

Metals : iron, wrought and un- 

Kirought •• .« •. 

All other articles • • • . 


£ 
1,829 

1,602 
795 


£ 
2,319 

1,989 
586 

4,844 


£ 
1,920 

1,900 
1,216 

5,036 


£ 
1,255 

856 
342 


Total 


5,425 


4,126 


1,953 



* British Customs statistics. 
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Decree of 
October 17, 
1899. 



II.— West Africa. 

Before entering upon the individual notices of French West 
African colonies it may, perhaps, not be out of place to remark 
that these poasessions have just undergone a new/phase of develop- 
ment. Hitherto the vast territory under French suzerainty in the 
interior, comprising many difiFerent districts and peopled by many 
different races, has been included in a single colony — French 
Sudan — which, a somewhat vague definition, embraced the whole 
of the French sphere of influence in this part of the 
world, with the exception of the more direct hinterlands of the 
various French colonies on the West Coast. 

Basing the presumption of their advisability upon the progress 
already made, Monsieur Decrais, Minister of Colonies, on Octo- 
ber 17 last, addressed a report to the President of the EepuHic, 
proposing the following modifications which were duly sanctioned 
by a Decree of the same date : — 

1. The absolute administrative and fiscal incorporation in 
Senegal, the Ivory Coast, French Guinea, and Dahomey of the 
greater part of the western and south-western portions of the 
French Sudan, leaving to that colony only its northern and north- 
eastern districts which will henceforth be divided into two mihtary 
zones under the jurisdiction of two military officers. 

2. The placing of the supreme local power with regard to all 
French West African colonies in the hands of a governor-general, 
resident at St Louis. 

3. The institution of a supreme local military chief, the 
auxiliary of the governor general, having under his orders .the 
whole of the armed forces of the nation in French West Africa. 

4 The incorporation in the local budget of Sen^al of the 
local budgets of the two military zones above referred to. 

It may be noted that, whilst these changes are of the first 
imjwrtance from administrative and fiscal points of ^'iew, their 
direct effect upon trade, particularly as regards imports, is not 
likely to be very far reaching, as all goods destined for the French 
Sudan must, under any circumstances, enter by one of the usual 
routes from the coast to the interior. 
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Senegal 

It is only since 1855 that Senegal has seriously attracted the 
attention of the French authorities, the name of General Faidherbe, 
who first formed the project of uniting Algeria to the West Coast 
possessions, being indissolubly associated with the conqueat of the 
region. 

The maritime frontier runs from Cape Blanco to the British 
colony of Gambia. South of this again, the flourishing district of 
Casamance, extending as far as Portuguese Guinea, is included in 
the colony. The land frontier towards the interior is somewhat 
undefined. According to the decree of October 17, 1899, the 
districts of Eayes, Bafulabeh, Kita, Satadugu, Bamoko, Sego^ 



Djenneh, Ifioro, Gumbu, Sokoto, and Bugiini, hitherto part of the 
French Sudan, are included in Senegal 

The form of government varies for the different parts of the Form of 
territory, according to the length of time during which they have «o^«roinent. 
been under French rula The tax-paying districts possess a 
greater or less degree of local self-government, whilst a very 
considerable tract of country is still under a merely nominal 
protectorate. A single deputy represents the colony in the French 
Chamber. 

The number of officials of all classes is 620, of whom 182 hold Number of 
purely administrative posts. The number of troops is 2,600, of ^®*'^*^» *^' 
whom 1,252 are natives. 

The principal towns are St. Louis, the capital ; Dakar, and Principal 
Bufisque. It appears probable that Dakar is destined to hold an P***^- 
important position as a commercial centre and port of call, not 
only for Sen^al, but for the whole West Coast 

The general economic situation of the colony has, it is said, ^^ocbX Budget, 
improved very considerably of late years. The reserve fund has 
i^eached its maximum and the local expenditure, including over 
16,000/. for public works, was estimated at 155,618/. for 1898, 
whilst the quota of the colony in the general French Colonial 
Estimates for 1899 amounts to 241,859/. The total average Colonial 
annual expenditure would appear to be between 390,000/. and ^'^^S^* 
400,000/. The colony now pays a little under 2,000/. per annum PubUcworkfc 
to the Home Grovernment As a result of the reforms already 
mentioned, this payment will be cancelled, and, on the other hand, 
the civil and police expenditure now borne by the Colonial 
Budget, amounting to slightly over 7,000/. per annum, will be 
charged upon the Local Budget. 

The condition of affairs is considered so flourishing that it is 
proposed to undertake public works on a larger scale than here- 
tofore. The expenditure necessitated is estimated at from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 fr. to be covered by a loan raised after the 
conversion of the present debt The principal undertakings in 
view are roads in the neighbourhood of the centres, a wharf at 
St Louis and a railway through the Baol country. The protec- 
torates in the interior will probably be called upon to bear a part 
of the cost of the latter. 

The situation of the railway from Dakar to St Louis seems Dakmr- 
still to be far from satisfactory. The receipts do not as yet l^.f^*"* 
balance the working expenses, and between the guaranteed interest ""^V- 
and the deficit the line appears in the Colonial Budget for a sum 
of about 40,000/. The general prosperity has had its effect upon 
the Colonial Bank of Senegal, which for the financial year 
1897-98 paid a dividend of 5 per cent 

The customs duties in Senegal are at the rate of 7 per cent. Oattomt 
ad valorem for all merchandise of foreign origin imported, with dutiot. 
the exception of guineas which pay 31 c. per metre. French and 
colonial guineas (chiefly from the Indian Settlements) pay 2^ c. 
per metre. The peraonal property of colonists, &c., is exempted 
frotti aU chargea The export dues are 7 per cent ad valorem on 
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Freights. 



Value of 
imports, 1888 
and 1897. 



Import B from 
Great Britain, 
1896. 



Principal 
import*. 

y aloe of 
exports, 1888 
and 1897. 



Exports to 
the United 
Kingdom, 
1896. 



Trade in 
1898. 

Imports, 
1898. 

Cotton 
textiles. 



all products exported from the Casamance district and 1 fr. 50 c. 
per 100 kilos, on gums exported from the Senegal River. 

The freights from Marseilles and Bordeaux are as follows : — 

Marseilles: Dakar, 20 fr. per ton of the general French tariff; 
Eufisque, 22 fr. 40 c. ; St. Louis, 40 fr. The steamers belonging 
to Fraissinet and Co., which sail once a month, carrying the maila 
and subsidised by the Grovernment, are the only regular means of 
communication between Marseilles and the above ports. 

Bordeaux : Dakar, Rufisque, and Gk)ree, 20 fr. per metric ton ; 
St. Louis, 30 fr. 

The value of imports into Senegal for 1888 was 1,022,283/., of 
which 498,068/. came from France and colonies, whilst 524,215/. was 
due to foreign trade. In 1897 the figures were respectively 
1,155,640/.— 667,428/. and 488,212/.— showing a net increase of 
133,357/. It will, however, be observed that the imports from 
France and colonies increased by 169,360/., whilst those from 
foreign countries decreased by 36,003/. 

In 1896 the imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 
154,873/. Textiles (mainly cotton), 114,760/., and coal and com- 
pressed fuel, 21,365/., were the principal commodities imported. 
On the other hand, the imports from France for the same year 
amounted to 464,311/. The principal items were cereals and flour, 
90,213/. ; textiles, 86,750/. ; wines and spirits, 52,550/. ; sugar, etc., 
40,090/. ; hardware, etc., 28,480/. 

The exports of the colony in 1888 were valued at 655,209t, of 
which 465,638/. went to France and colonies and 189,571i to 
foreign countries. In 1897 the trade was valued at 837,094/. Of 
this, products worth 637,840/. went to France and colonies and 
199,254/. to foreign countries. The total net increase was, there- 
fore, 181,885/., in which the trade with France stands for over 
170,000/., and that with foreign countries for about 10,000/. In 
both years the figures include the value of imports re-exported. • 

In 1896 the exports of colonial products to the United Kingdom 
were valued at 82,525/. The main exports were, ground-nuts, about 
72,000/. ; and rubber, 5,665/. In the same year France received 
254,475/. worth of ground-nuts, 117,940/. worth of gums, and 
17,670/. worth of rubber. With regard to the latter product it 
may be mentioned that, a system of differential export duties is 
under consideration. This measure is calculated to drive all the 
rubber exported from French West Africa on to the French 
market. 

The official figures showing the trade of the colony during the 
year 1898 have just been published. 

The imports reached a total of 1,313.069/., those from France 
and her colonies being worth 830,852/., and those from foreign 
countries 482,217/. Of this latter amount, the imports from the 
United Kingdom were valued at 292,554/. The trade in cotton 
textiles was worth about 372,000/., the share of the United 
Kingdom being about 122,000/1, or nearly 33 per cent of the 
total Of unbleached, bleached, dyed, and printed cotton gooda some 
68 percent.(a8 regards value) camefrom the United Kingdom, whilst. 
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on the contrary, fully three-fifths of the gnineas were of French 
origin. Coal holds the second place during 1898 amongst the 
British merchandise imported. 

The exports during the same year reached a total value of ^^rts, 
1,154,336/. France and her colonies absorbed 916,197/. worth of ^®^- 
local produce, leaving a residue of 288,129/. for foreign countries. 
The exports to the United Kingdom were worth about 26,400/.. 
and consisted almost entirely of india-rubber. 

The total number of vessels entering and clearing at Sene- Shipping, 
galese ports during 1898 was 1,011 of a tonnage of 1,372,885 tons, 
as compared to, in 1897, 1.021 with a tonnage of 1,144,071 tons. 
British vessels numbered 265 with a tonnage of 387,995 tons in 
1898, and 255 with a tonnage of 323,329 tons in 1897. 

French Sudan* 

The French Sudan comprises a vast territory stretching Frontiers, 
from Algeria and Tunis in the north to the Royal Niger 
Company's present sphere of influence in the south and from the 
hinterlands of the various colonies on the West Coast to a 
line drawn from the southernmost point of Tripoli to Lake 
Tchad in the East Its area is given in the report on the4N»iind 
Colonial Budget for 1897 at 120,000 square kiloms., and its popu- i^W«*ipn. 
lation at 2,400,000. This has naturally decreased considerably 
Bince the reorganisation of French West Africa, already mentioned ; 
nevertheless, M. Petit, in his work on the Organisation of French 
Colonies, published in 1894, remarks that it is impossible to deter- 
mine the limits of the French Sudan, which vary according to the 
annual conquests, or to arrive at an exact estimate of the number 

of inhabitants. 

The era of French conquest in this part of Africa may be said Preyious 
to have b^un, more or less, with the expedition against El Hadj ti^l- 
Omar as early as 1854, followed by the siege of Medina on the 
Senegal and its relief by General Faidherbe in 1857. Until 1880 
this town was the last French post on that river. Since then, 
however, very numerous expeditions associated with the names of 
Borgnis-Desbordes, Gallieui, Frey, &c., have been carried out from 
various directions with a view to subjugating the country, and, in 
1897, French power was represented by no fewer than 39 more or 
less important military posts. Indeed, though a certain amount Administra- 
has of late been done towards endowing the country with an ^^ 
administi-ation more akin to the civil administration existing in 
most French colonies, the territories held by France appear to be 
almost entirely under military rule. 

The number of military posts was made the subject of criticism Number of 
by M. Siegfried in the report on the Colonial Budget for 1897, and "^^J^ 

* Though tliiB oolonj, at already mentioned, hai quite lateljr been to a great 
exteut disintegrated, it has been thought best to maintain the notice in ite present 
form. It must be borne in mind that lar^e tracts of country now no longer 
))elong to it administrafciTely, baring been mcorporated in other French West 
^Jrican coloniee. 
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he suggested that their reduction, as far as was compatible witl^ 
the maintenance of French supremacy, might be advisabla The 
figures for the present year are, unfortunately, not available, and 
whilst they may have been concentrated, the number of troops ir 
the country has risen slightly from 3,256 in 1897 to 3,408 a 
present 
Colonial Siuce 1891 the colony has proved a source of serious expense 

Budget. to the French Government. In 1894 and 1895 the annual 
expenses amounted to 470,848/. and 388,286/. respectively, whilst 
the amount voted for 1896 was 338,000/. ; for 1897, 252,480/. ; 
and for 1898, 247,200/. The vote for this year shows a total 
expenditure of 246,600/., including a sum of 26,455/. for the 
building and maintenance of the railway from Kayes on the 
Senegal to Bamoko on the Niger. This total outlay is slightly 
lower than that necessary during 1898 ; on the other hand, it is 
considerably below the average of the whole period since 1891. The 
principal difficulty which hinders the normal development of the 
French Sudan would seem to lie in its still unsettled state. Con- 
stant expeditions against native chieftains, even during last year, are 
spoken of in the report on the Colonial Budget for 1899, and the 
Iteporter indicates that he is by no means certain that the need foi 
them has, as yet, disappeared. At the same time the local financial 
Local Budget, situation shows a tendency towards improvement The estimated 
local receipts, as given in the " Quinzaine Coloniale," reach this 
year a total of 129,247/., or an increase over the estimates tot 
1898 of 21,504/. As almost the whole of this increase of revenue 
is expected from higher receipts from direct taxation, it may, 
perhaps, be safely inferred that the local authorities expect 
the present to prove a year of greater ti-anquillity than those 
which have preceded it. 

Notwithstanding the need of the already-mentioned military 
expeditions it will, however, be seen from the following table, com- 
piled from the official report for 1898, that, during the last foul 
fears, the local financial resources have developed considerably, 
t may be noted that the apparent diminution in 1897 was due td 
the creation of a special railway budget, resulting in the with- 
drawal from the local budget of both receipts and expenditure 
under this head : — 



Year. 


Amount 


Beceipto. 


Expenditure. 


1896 

1896 

1897 , 

1898 


£ 

99,585 

138,995 

118,504 

149,739 


£ 

99,646 

129,468 

118,604« 

149,789« 



* Ettimate. 



Bamoko 
BailwaT. 



The railway from Kayes to Bamoko is a project which ha^ 
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already been some time in course of execution. But by means of 
new arrangements which have been made, both of a financial nature 
and in the method of building, it is hoped that the line will be 
finished by 1903. According to a convention ratified by the 
Finance Act of 1898, the Government and the colony undertake to 
contribute in equal shares and by instalments a sum not exceed- 
ing 24,000,000 fr. during the 24 years following that date. The 
annual subsidy to be granted by the Government is never to be 
less than 500,000 fr., and the right of forestalling the subsidy is 
reserved. The colony, for its part, has just been authorised to 
negotiate a loan with the Gaisse des Depdts et Consignations to 
the amount of 3,208,000 fr., redeemable in 24 years, for the carry- 
ing on of the work during the current year. The economic value 
of this line will undoubtedly be very great, as it will place the 
upper waters of the Niger in rapid and direct communication with 
the ports of the Senegalese coast during the whole rainy season 
when the river is navigable for large vessels, whilst, even in the 
dry season it will serve to shorten the transit to and from the 
interior considerably. According to an official report, it appears 
that at the end of 1898 164 kiloms. of line had been laid. The 
receipts from traffic amounted in 1898 to 16,400/. 

Whilst speaking of railways it may, perhaps, be well to call Truit- 
attention to a much more ambitious scheme which finds one of its §!j,*"" 
principal advocates in Monsieur Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the well- ""^y* 
Known editor of the ** Economiste Fran^ais " and author of the 
standard work on colonisation already mentioned. The scheme 
referred to is the Trans-Saharian Railway. In a couple of 
articles published last autumn in his journal on this subject 
Monsieur Leroy-Beaulieu admits that the importance of the 
railway, owing to the peculiar position occupied by France in 
Algeria and Tunis, is mainly strat^c, since^ with the military 
force there at its disposal it would place the country in a 
position to command the whole north-western portion of Africa. 
At the same time, however, he holds out the hope of a certain 
trade movement in the future, whilst he estimates the cost at from 
10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. 

The French Sudan is still, comparatively speaking, so little Economic 
known a country that its economic future must necessarily be, ralue. 
more or less, a matter of conjecture. It is natural to suppose that 
as the pacification of the various districts proceeds, trade will 
increase. For the present, however, though no complete 
statistics are available, the Beporter on the Colonial Budget 
for 1899 takes a somewhat pessimistic view of the situation, 
particularly as regards the importation of French goods, and 
sums up his remarks by stating that the imports from the 
mother country consist of stores, &c., for the use of the army 
whilst the real mercantile transactions are carried on by traders 
of other nationalities. He further notes that the sum total of the 
imports shows a tendency to fall off. 

According to the Official Report for 1898 the values of 
imports and exports in 1897 and 1898 were respectively as 
follows :— 
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Value. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
in 1888. 




1897. 


1898. 


Imports 

Exports 


£ 
31 1,09 1 
162,410 


£ 
818,024 
143,627 


£ 
+ 6,980 
- 18,818 



The value of imports from France and French colonies in 1898 
(including French Guinea) was 107,771/., and that of the imports 
from foreign countries and their colonies (including Sierra Leone), 
99,8 1 6i The remainder of the imports are credited to neighbour- 
ing parts of Africa including Liberieu The value of French 
textiles was rather higher that of foreign textiles; the latter 
coming mainly from the United Kingdom and Belgium. In the 
general trade this is by far the most noteworthy import. 

The great difference between the importations and exporta- 
tions is partly due to the impossibility of securing comprehensive 
and exact data with regard to the latter. 

The latest general economic information regarding the country 
is epitomised in the " Trade and Shipping of Africa," published by 
the Board of Trade, and it will, therefore, be beat to quote in 
extenso the remarks contained in that publication. 

"The French campaigns of 1889 and 1894 opened up to 
French trade the middle courses of the Niger, and in 1895 
Lieut.-Colonel Trentinian, (Jovernor of the Sudan, devoted 
himself to reducing the expenses of the army of occupation and 
the development of agriculture and trade. At the same time 
the number of stations for the collection of oussourou were 
increased, this being a tax which is in principle the levying of 
1 per cent in goods on caravan cargoes : further, the annexation 
of the country between the Niger and the Bani, the establishment 
of a pn)tectorate over Massina, and the pacification of the Mossi 
tended to increase, to the profit of the Local Budget, the levy of 
oussourou on the many commercial transactions which axe 
out on the Eastern frontier. 

** The writer of the article in the * Economiste Franqais,' from 
which the above is taken, goes on to say that the establishment 
of French authority over these districts, by assuring tranquillity 
and security for business transactions, has brought about a revival 
of trade. 

" The requirements of the natives have increased ; the ways of 
communication have again become frequented, villages have been 
built or re-built, and, since 1893, patents, licenses and market 
rights have been duly regulated. Licensed ferrymen at fixed rates 
have been provided for the crossing of rivers, and, finally, there 
has been attached to the Colonial Government since April 1, 1897, 
a consulting commercial committee consisting of four French 
merchants and three native representatives. Owing to this 
organisation the total movement of trade in 1896 rose to 
28,500,000 fr; 
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V 

As in all new countries, the importation of European goods 
holds an important place ; the value of the imports into the Sudan 
of piece-goods in 1896 amounted to 3,158,000 fr. 

" The country produces cottons of medium quality and coarsely 
woven, which are sold in widths of 20 centims., at from 20 to 50 c. 
the metre, accordiug to quality, colour, and distance of country 
of origin ; but the natives prefer a softer and more attractive 
material, and at Timbuctoo a good market is found for silk piece- 
goods of medium quality at a price of from 10 to 15 fr. the metre. 

"The approximate number of pieces of long cloth imported 
was 120,000 at Kayes and Medina, 18,000 at Timbuctoo, and 
3,000 into the markets of the South. The country has consumed 
116,000 pieces of 15 metres each at a price varying from 50 c. to 
1 fr. 25 c. the metra 

" This latter price of 1 fr. 25 c. at which the cloth is sold at 
Timbuctoo is too high, and in consequence there is a ready market 
in that district for the native material which was disposed of in 
1896 to the value of 116,000 fr., and to compete successfully with 
this native produQt, the price of the imported article must not 
exceed 1 fr. With regard to the competition of foreign long cloth 
and other piece-goods with the French article, it is keenest in 
the districts of the South, where they command the market. It 
would appear that this success arises from the fact that the 
English houses on the coast are better supplied than the French, 
that the intercourse is most cordial, the prices lower, and the 
products of the interior paid for immediately in silver instead 
of being exchanged against other products. As far as Timbuctoo 
is concerned, the various piece-goods of foreign (i.e.y other than 
French) manufacture come from Morocco, Tuat, and Tripoli. 

" After piece-goods, articles of food form the most important 
article of import from Europe. 

"In 1896, the value of these was 509,000 fr., of which 
30,000 fr. worth went to Timbuctoo and the rest to Kayes and 
Medin6k. In the total value of goods consumed by the administra- 
tion of the Sudan, provisions and preserved foods figure for 
155,000 fr., this including besides preserved food, grocery stores ; 
wines and spirits were valued at 141,000 fr. The natives are 
very partial to syrups, but they also appreciate absinthe and 
brandy. After these two categories of products come sugar, 
95,000 fr. ; and white salt 63,000 fr. The consumption of flour 
was stated to be also on the increase; but of all these articles 
of food, the most appreciated, perhaps, is salt which before the 
conquest might be said to have been a luxury, while now it costs 
only 20 c the kilo, at Kayes, and if it can be conveyed without 
much loss to tlie banks of the Niger, it will fetch at least 1 fr. 
the kilo. This difference in value ought to tempt traders, and 
indeed the transport of salt is already carried on on a large scale. 
The absinthe trade also brings great profits. 

"At Timbuctoo the price of articles of food is much higher 
than at Kayes : sugar there cost« 5 fr. and tea 50 fr. per kilo., and 
the quantity imported is, consequently, small. In 1896 there 
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were imported at Timbuctoo but 2,687 kilos, of sugar worth 
20,995 fr., 173 kilos, of tea worth 8,650 fr., and 42 litr^ of 
absinthe worth 504 fr., all of which were French except 175 kilos, 
of sugar bearing an English mark, and 344 kilos, bearing a Belgian 
mark — from Morocco. 

"The southern districts of the Sudan consume 24,000 fr. 
worth of rock salt, of which three-fourths are of English origin, 
and these districts serve as markets for British manufactured 
goods, while the other parts of the country are more especially 
open to French products. Glassware, much sought after by the 
natives, comes chiefly from Germany as r^ards the northern, and 
England for the southern districts. On the whole, notwithstanding 
these and other exceptions which might be noted, France furnishes 
the greater part of the trade in miscellaneous goods ; for, of a 
total value of 307,000 fr. in 1896, French goods represent 
257,000 fr. ; British, 21,000 fr. ; German, 9,000 fr. ; and American 
20,000 fr. (perhaps tobacco). Besides salt there is another African 
product of which great quantities are imported into the Sudan, and 
that is the kola nut. In French territory it is only found at 
Kissi, and as it is the roost common article of exchange in the 
country, it is brought thither from other parts. The value of this 
import" in 1896 was 1,350,000 fr., or about '24,500.000 nuts, the 
price varying from 2 fr. 50 c. to 15 fr. the 100 nuts according to 
the origin and also according to their size and colour, the pink 
nuts being more highly esteemed than the yellowish-white ones. 
The kola nut is much appreciated for its medicinal property as a 
tonic, but it is also in great request in certain native ceremonies 
such as betrothals, marriages, &c. 

"French Sudan also iniports animals for food, such as oxen 
and sheep, the natives consuming neither veal nor pork. The 
imports of oxen are however small, and have been valued at 
14,000 fr., one ox being worth from 60 to 100 fr., but this 
represents such a small number that it falls short, perhaps, of 
the actual facts. Yet the daily consumption of Timbuctoo is 
estimated as being 30 oxen and 1,000 sheep ; and, on the other 
hand, the valley of the Niger from Bamoko to Sansanding is a 
capital grazing country; the animals breed rapidly, and though 
the flocks and herds have been ravaged by epidemics, it cannot 
be doubted that in time the Sudan will become an exporter of 
both sheep and oxen. It would probably be an easy matter to 
strengthen the race of sheep by judicious cross-breeding, and 
live-stock raising may be reckoned as one of the resources of the 
Sudan. 

" It is, moreover, by no means the only one, for to it may bo 
added gum, indiarubber, gold, ivory, hides, and feathers. 

*' Medina is the great centre of the gum trade. The amount 
of gum exported from Kayes and Medina in 1895 was 
462,502 kilos, of -a value of 231,000 fr., which rose in 1896 to 
1,210,000 kilos, of a valu^ of 605,000 fr. Gum is also met with 
in large quantities in the Timbuctoo market where it is worth 
from 15 to 20 c the kilo. 
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"The (jovemmeot of the Sudan are making efforts also 
to develop the caoutchouc industry, which is all the more 
important considering the varied uses to which rubber is now 
applied, and, in order to encourage the cultivation, the natives 
have been notified that it would be received in payment of taxes. 
Collected at Kayes, it is there sold by public auction. In 1896 
this brought in 2,200 fr., and in 1896 20,500 fr. The value of 
1 kilo, of rubber rose from 2 fr. 30 c. in 1896 to 4 f r. 8 c. in 1897, 
on account of better methods of preparation. The exportations of 
rubber to this coast increased in 1896 as compared with 1895. 

''Ivory is less abundant, the elephant being hardly hunted 
at all by the natives. On the other hand the ostrich feather 
industry may become an important one. An ostrich farm 
established at Timbuctoo is already working at a profit, and' 
others are being established. As far as gold is concerned, esti- 
mates vary, and it is said that some districts, such as Boure and 
Bambouk, contain very rich deposits." 

French OuineaJ* 

French Guinea was definitely organised as a separate colony in f rootien. 
1893. Previous to that period it was under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of Senegal. The northern boundary of the colony is 
formed by Portuguese Guinea and the southern by Sierra I/H^ne, 
whilst towards the interior it comprises the rich protectorate of 
Futa Djallon, the camtal of which is Timbo, some 200 kiloms. from 
.the coast Further, French Guinea now includes the districts of 
Denguiray, Siguiri, Kurussa, Kankan, Kissidugu and Beyla, lately 
transferred from the French Sudan. 

There are in all 241 officials, about 180 native troops officered Knmber of 
by Europeans and 42 colonists of whom 22 are of French nation- offioudt. 
ality. 

It would appear that Konakry, the capital and only important K<niak]7. 
centre, is gradually supplanting Sierra Leone in the trade of this 

Eortion of the West Coast As a port of call it is visited annually 
y a large number of vessels. The latest figures show that during shipping 
t)ie year 1898 the ^pping movement consisted of 2,369 vessels, moTement. 
of ft tonnage of 263,763 entering and 2,286 of a tonnage of 263,127 
eimrmf^ diacbarging 15,393 tons and loading 4,491 tons, of which 
respeotivtly 9,53^^ tons and 2,882 tons were carried \sl British 
liottoms. The Chargeuris B^unis steamers fi*om Havre and the 
Fraissinet mail boats from Marseilles each call there once a month ; 
in addition to this the Belgian line is said to have lately deserted 
Sierra Leone in its favour. Besides the road fi'om Konakry to the 
Ni^r, of which a ceitain portion has already been built, the 
p^jept of a j;9.ilway seems to have assumed 9. definite shape. Work Komkry- 
wp prpbabiy be begim shortly, as the colony has coi^tracted a^]^**""*"* 
Joan of 8,600,000 fr. for the purpose, and it is proposed to connect ^^''•J* 
the port with Kardamana, a point on the upper Niger. Should 

* The kUtt infonnatioii with regud to the trade of French Guinea wiU be 
found in Blr. Conenl Arthur's Report for the tear 189S, Na. 2864 Annual Series. 

(476) C 
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the scheme be carried out it seems fikety that Eonakiy will 
becotneone of the most important commercial centres on the ooaat 
Tiocal Budget. According to the figures of the Local Budget for 1898 the 
finances of the colony are in a flourishing condition. The local 
receipts were 70,763/., and the expenditure 53,805/. Of this sum 
15,898 A was expended on public works. The subsidy allotted for 
Colonial 1899 in the Home Colonial Budget estimates amounts to 12,7O0i 
Budget. Since, however, 4,000/. of this was voted for the. road to the Niger 

and about 4,500/. for the military expenditure, the colony may be 
regarded as practically self-supporting. 
Value of During the six years from 1892 to 1897 inclusive the general 

^^^•^®®^' trade of the colony has grown greatly in importance. In 1892, 
1898. ^^^ firs'* y^iar for which separate figures are available, the imports 

•were estimated at 142,945/, French goods being placed afe 
24,134/. and foreign at 118,811/. In 1897 the imports amounted to 
302,497/., divided into French and colonial trade, 48,520/., and 
foreign trade 253,977/. The imports from other colonies were very 
small and the goods imported from the mother country hai 
therefore, about doubled, whilst the importation of foreign goods 
had increased by about 112 per cent. The latest ofiBcial figures 
show that, in 1S98, the total imports were woith 360,795/ ; the 
respective proportions of France and her colonies and other 
countries being 59,422/. and 301,573/. Of the latter the share of 
British trade was 65 per cent 
Importo from In the year 1896 the value of goods imported from the United 
^^ Britain, Kingdom was 52,398/. Of this cotton textiles were valued at 
36,540/., and metal goods, hardware, &c., at 3,52li It is satisfac- 
tory to observe that, according to figures given in the official 
report the imports from the United Kingdom in 1898 were wcirth 
207,487/.. and represented fully 57 per cent, of the total The 
Cotton increase has shown itself particularly in cotton goods which were 

textilee. worth 139,402/. The chief imports from France are wines and 

spirits, rice, hardware and metal goods, cement and lime, arms and 
ammunition. Germany, which stands third upon the list, sends 
rice, arms, and spirits. The importation of the latter, from all 
. . . sources, shows a diminution of 50 per cent, during the second 
quarter of 1898 as compared with that of 1397. 
Value of The values of colonial products exported in the year 1892 

^^POJ^ISOB were : to France, 24,237/. ; to foreign countries, 134,675/. ; total, 
tmd 1897. 158,912/. In 1897 the figures were respectively : 26,770/., 239.577/., 
and 266,347/. Thus tjje trade witU^ France increased by,^^33/.i 
andvthat with foreign countries by, 1Q^,9027. during the, six years. 
Bzporta, . The ouly detailed ofBciaJ statistics are those for 1896. - Iir'tha| 

1896. ygjy- the direct exports to. theptTiiitei Kingdom-were triHihg,- 5,129/, 

Detailf. j^^^ trade for the most part passed tlirough Sierra Leone, that colony 

being credited with 164,835/.*. worth of products. The principal 
items were, in round numbers : live-stock, 1&,000/. ; rubber, 
109,100/. ; gum, 10,600/. ; palm-oil and kernels, 8,000/.; raw hides, 
6,700/. From the somewhat incomplete figures available for the 
second quarter of 1898 it is evident that the rubber export trade 
is increasing very rapidly. Its value for the three months is 
estimated at some 60,000/. The other staple products would 
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^pear to have fallea ofif somewhat. The exports to the mother 
country have, it is said, decreased owing to the rubber being now 
shipped direct to destination instead of to Havre for transhipment. 

The most important provisions of the local customs tariff are as Oustoms 
follows : on foreign goods indirectly imported — ^textiles and clothing, **"^* 
20 fr. per 100 kilos. ; tobacco, 10 fr. per 100 kilos. ; gunpowder, 
20 fr. per 100 kilos. ; other goods, 3 fr. 60 c. per 100 kilos. A general 
export duty of 7 per cent, ad valorem is levied on all products. 

Freights from Marseilles to Konakry are 35 fr. per ton. Preighu. 



Ivory CoofU. 

The Ivory Coast owes its organisation as a separate colony to Frontierfi. 
the decree of March 10, 1893. Like French Guinea and Dahomey 
it had previously been under the jurisdiction of the Governor of 
Senegal It is situated between the Sepublic of Liberia and the 
Gold Coast. Towards the interior it includes, as a protectorate, 
the Eong territory, and thus, like all other French colonies in this 
region, joins on to the French Sudan, and now includes the 
districts of Odjenneh, Kong and Buna, which formed part of that 
territory. The two principal French towns are Assinie and Grand 
Bassam, the latter being the seat of government 

The capital appears to be in course of development as a trade 
centre. A wharf is being built, roads towards the interior, notably 
one to Bonduku, tapping the Gold Coast Hinterland, have been 
constructed, a line of telegraph has been established as far as 
Bettie and the materials necessary for carrying it on towards 
French Sudan landed, finally the preliminary surveys for a railway, 
eventually to run as far as Eong, capital of the protectorate of Proposed 
that name, have been carried out. railway to 

The population comprises two distinct races sub-divided into popSation. 
various tribes amongst whom the Jack-Jacks, who carry on the 
palm-oil and kernels industry are the most important from a 
commercial point of view. The number of officials is 348, of Number of 
whom 41 are employed in administrative- posts. There are no ^®*^**^^» *®- 
r^ular troops and only 52 colonists including 16 of French 
nationality. 

The Ivory Coast possesses the peculiarity of being one of the Local Budget, 
few colonies receiving no assistance of any description from the 
Home Government in financial matters, paying, on the contrary, a 
trifling contribution. The ordinary receipts and expenditure for 
1898 were estimated at 51,881/., the latter including nearly 10,000/. 
for ^public works. The export duties on mahogany and other 
woods did not, however, produce as much as was expected, and 
consequently the estimated receipts for this year are somewhat 
below the figures for 1898. 

The principal difficulties which hinder the -rapid development General 
of the colony are said to be the lack of adequate means of com- considen- 
munication with the interior and the extreme sparseness of the ^^°*' 
population which amounts to only nine inhabitants per square 
(475) c 2 
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kilometre. Nevertheless the general economic situation appears 

to be fairly satisfactory. Bonduku is becoming a centre of trade 

between the French Sudan and the coast There passed through 

AssikassOyin December, 1898, 226 caravans with 335 loads, 330 with 

rubber and 5 with ivory. The exportation of the latter commodity, 

from which the colony takes its name is now, however, insig- 

Bubber. nificant. With regard to rubber it is expected that the exportation 

will double in the course of the present year, and it is a notable 

fact that the natives succeed in collecting it without killing the 

Gold. trees. It is also expected that the exportation of gold dust will, 

in the future, assume larger proportions, but it is still questionable 

whether gold can be found in sufficient quantities to render its 

working profitable to Europeans. French firms appear to be 

taking the place of thosor of other nationalities. An instance of 

this is found in the fact that the French West Africa Company 

has lately acquired the business of an old-established and important 

British house. There now remain three British firms carrying 

on trade in the colony. It is interesting to notice that there are 

several large native merchants, mostly in the mahogany trade, who 

deal directly with Europe. 

Value of The imports in 1892 were worth a total of 78,399i, France 

imports, 1892 forwarding goods to the value of 7,204/. and foreign countries, 

and 18»7. 71,195/. In 1897 the imports had increased to 185,893/. Of this 

the colony received 27,908/. from France, an increase of 20,804/. 

in the six years, and from foreign countries, 157,985/., the trade 

having thus grown by 86,790/. According to the " Quinzaine 

Coloniale " the total value of imports in 1898 was 221,7321 which 

Imports from would mean a further increase of over 35,000/. The official 

the United detailed statistics for 1896 place the British merchandise imported 

KBgdoin, ^|. ^ value of 123,974/. The principal items were : cotton textiles, 

about 29,000/. ; arms and ammunition, 24,000/. ; hardware and 

metal goods, 14,800/. ; tobacco, 7,200/. ; spirits, 4,700/, According 

to the latest information it would appear that, comparing the last 

quarter of 1898 with the same period of 1897, the importation of 

spirits, salt and threads had doubled, whilst that of textiles (not 

including silk) had increased by about 15 per cent. 

Value of In 1892 the value of exports was 148,068/. Of this 55,958/. 

eiporta,i892 went to France, and 92,110/. to foreign countries. In 1897 the 

and 1897. ^j^^q jj^d increased to 186,876/. The share of France amounted 

to 88,848/., an increase as compared with 1892 of 32,890/., and 

that of other countries to 98,028/. or a slight increase of 5,918i The 

Exports to United Kingdom received in 1896 83,799/. worth of products. 

the United Mahogany represented about 21,200/1 ; gold dust, 20,200/. ; rubber, 

1896. 17,000/.; pahn oil, 16,800/.; and kernels, 5,700/. By comparing 

the same periods as those mentioned in speaking of the import 

trade, it is found that the exportation of palm oil had doubled 

and that of rubber increased by about 64 per cent. 

CuBt6xni The colony possesses a special customs tariff. Most imports 

tariff . fiom foreign countries pay 10 per cent, ad valorem. Certain 

classes of merchandise, such as fancy goods, leather articles, and 

clothing, pay 3 per cent, ad valorem. The most important excep- 
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lions to these general rules are: cutlery, tools, hardware, and 
tobacco, which pay respectively 25, 15, 12, and 10 fr. per 
100 kilos. 

The freights charged from Marseilles to Grand Bassam areFreighta. 
35 fr. plus 10 per cent, per cubic metre for liquids, and 40 fr. plus 
10 per cent per cubic metre for textiles. 

JDahomey, 

It was only by the decree of June 22, 1894, that Dahomey 
was organised as a colony distinct from other French West African 
possessions, though certain portions of the coast had been under 
French rule for a considerable time. Whydah, the present capital 
and commercial centre, became a French factory in the early days 
of colonisation in this part of the world ; it was not, however. Conquest of 
until 1893 as the consequence of a successful expedition against J^«^o™ey« 
the King of Dahomey, that the interior became subject to French 
domination. 

The colony lies between Togoland on the west and Lagos on Frontiers, 
the east. To the north, t.c., towards the interior it stretches back 
to meet the vast territory under French influence on the Upper 
Niger, part of the Liptako country and the Say territory having 
been transferred from French Sudan to Dahomey. The country 
appears to be fairly well populated, a special feature being 
the size of the towns. The inhabitants of Abomey number Chief towns. 
60,000, those of Adjara 50,000, those of Kana 25,000, those 
of Whydah 15,000, &c. The principal port is Kotonoo, 
which for several years has been provided with a wharf doing 
away with the inconvenience and delay formerly caused by the 
bar. The latest fact in connection with the general economic 
development of the colony is the proposal to build a railway from Kotonoo- 
Kotonoo vi4 Camotville and Nikki to the Niger ; thus, in the ^J^^. 
event of this and other similar projects already mentioned being 
carried out, the French Government will, in the course of a few 
years, find itself in possession of several lines uniting its colonial 
ports with the great river. 

The oflBciafi of aU descriptions number 553, and of these 45 Number of 
are engaged in administrative duties. The military element is®®<'^*^°- 
represented by a body of local militia. There are 21 foreign and 
12 French colonists. 

The colony is, from a financial point of view, entirely self- ^i***"^*^ 
supporting and receives no subsidy from the Home Government. "^ '^ * "' 
The locaLexpenditure for 1898, including about 9,000Z. for public 
works, was estimated at 74,653/. The revenue did not quite cover 
this amount, and it was found necessary to draw upon the reserve 
fund to the extent of 5,940/. 

The general import trade of the colony has grown steadily Value of 
since 1892, the first year for which precise data are avaUable. j^^^V 
It was then valued at a sum of 254,759/., the merchandise of 
French origin amounting to 72,747/., and that of foreign origin to 
182,012/. In 1897, out of a total of 326,462/. the importations 
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from France and French colonies were estimated at 116,075/., an 
increase since 1892 of 43,328/., and those from foreign countries at 
210,377/. or an increase of 28,365/. It will thus be observed that 
the rate of increase was up to that period largely in favour of the 
mother country. 
Imparts from In 1896 according to official statistics, the imports from the 
^ 5^ United Kingdom amounted to 50,680/. or about 131 per cent, of the 
j^j^"' total. Cotton textiles represented 27,803/. and tobacco about 7,500/. 
In the same year the trade with Lagos amounted in round numbers 
to 85,000/., and that with Germany to 95,000/. In the latter case 
spirits were the principal import since their value was given at 
about 54,000/., indeed, alcohoUc beverages constituted nearly 50 
per cent, of the total value of all imports. 
1896 imporu. The " Quinzaine Coloniale," quoting from the " Journal Officiel 
du Dahomey," states that the goods imported in 1898 reached a 
value of 395,840/. The value of textiles showed a marked increase 
of 33,000/. as compared with 1897, and the quantity of spirits 
imported rose from 4,169,261 to 4,720,084 litres. The same 
journal also gives an interesting comparison between the first 
quarters of 1898 and 1899, according to which the imports during 
the latter exceeded those during the former by about 27,700i 
Of this nearly 7,000/. was due to textiles, and it is stated that 
both the United Kingdom and Lagos profited extensively by the 
increase. 
Value of The exports in 1892 were valued at 287,521/. Products sent 

exports, 1892 to France and French colonies amounted to 63,320/., and those 
and 1897. forwarded to other countries, 224,201/. After having grown fairly 
steadily until 1896, the exports fell oflf slightly in that year, and 
yet more in 1897, when the values were: total, 228,865/.; to 
France and colonies, 60,502/., i.e., 2,818/. less than in 1892 ; and 
Exports to to other countries, 168,363/^, a diminution of 55,838/. The official 
^e United details for 1896 show that the direct trade with the United Kingdom 
1896. °™* ^ colonial products amounted to only 10/. Lagos, on the other hand, 
ranking next to France, absorbed over a third of the total, taking 
nearly 140,000/. worth of products, including kernels to a value 
of some 80,000/., and palm oil worth about 34,000/. It may 
be noted that the direct exports to Germany stood at a value 
1898 exports, of about 64,000/. The " Quinzaine Coloniale," in the artide 
quoted above, showed that the export trade had recovered the lost 
ground in 1898, and had reached a total of 298,564/., or a little 
over 30 per cent, more than in 1897. The increase in the quanti- 
ties of palm oil and kernels exported were respectively 48 and 
40 per cent. The figures for the first quarter of 18^, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1898 show a further proportionate 
increase. 
Shipping The steamers arriving at the ports of Dahomey during the 

moTement. yg^^p ^ggg numbered 433. The French flag was carried by 111, the 
British by 133, the German by 156, and the Italian by 25 steamers. 
CnftomB In general the customs duties are at the rate of 4 per cent ad 

duties. valorem. There are, however, certain exceptions, those of most 

interest to British exporters being textiles, which pay 50 c, and 
tobacco, which pays 35 c. per kilogramma 
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The freights from Marseilles to Kotonu are, for liquids, 35 fr. Fmghtt. 
per cubic metre, and foi: textiles 40 fr. per cubic metre. 

French Congo. 

The colonies of Gaboon And French Congo proper were united 
under the name of French Congo by the decree of May 3, 1891. 
if the Upper Ubanghi region, which for administrative purposes 
was to a great extent severed from it in 1894, be included, it ranks 
amongst the largest of French colonies. To the north it is FronUert. 
bounded by the German possession of Cameroon, to the south by 
the Congo Free State, whilst towards the interior it follows the 
Ubanghi in a northerly and easterly direction until it reaches the 
line delimitating the French and Anglo-Egyptian spheres of 
influence fixed by the Convention of March 21, 1899. 

Whilst no regular census of the inhabitants of French Congo Population, 
has ever been undertaken, it would appeur that the, population of 
this vast territory is generally estimated at about 5,000,000. The Ohief oentres. 
capital and seat of Government is Libreville, on the northern 
shore of the Gaboon. This town, however, in 1894 had only about 
1,700 inhabitants, including some 200 Europeans. Other centres 
on the coast are Cette Cama and Loango, the latter the point of 
departure for Brazzaville, the most important French post in the 
interior. The nimiber of officials is 580, amongst whom 111 hold 
administrative positions. The military force consists mainly of Number of 
local militia, and the colonists reach a total of 78, including 14 of offioiiJs, Ac. 
French nationality. 

The cost of this colony forms a somewhat heavy item in the GoloniAl 
estimates of the French Colonial Budget. The amount of esti- Budget, 
mated expenditure on its behalf for 1899 is 93,386/., whilst the 
total cost to the State amounts to 98,660/. In 1898 the local Local Budget, 
expenditure was estimated at 188,669/., including a subsidy of 
1,000,000 fr. to the Upper Ubanghi, bringing the total cost of the 
colony up to between 230,000/. and 240,000/. 

The Congo country appears to be one of the lease developed Dorelopment 
amongst French West African colonies. The principal defect is 
stated to lie in the lack of proper means of communication. 
M. Jules Siegfried, in his report on the Colonial Budget for 1897, 
remarks that no agricultural and commercial progress can be 
expected to take place until the navigable portion of the Congo 
has been made easily attainable from the coast. The report 
on the Colonial Budget for 1899 states: "With the exception 
of a few sanitary works at Libreville, and the construction 
of a lin^ of telegraph, on the one hand from Loango to Cape 
Lopez, which is finished, and on the other hand from Loango 
to Brazzaville, for which a credit of 50,000 fr. was inscribed 
on the Local Budget for 1898, there are scarcely any public 
works in the Congo. Neither, it must be admitted, does one 
find traces of an organised administration, though there are 
a good number of officials. . • . Our domination in the Congo 
is at present, on the whole, more fictitious than real. We posses, 
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in a. territory of about 1,800,000 square kiloms., only a small 
number of posts whose influence can only make itself felt in a 
circumscribed area." 
OnmU of The question of grants of land in the French Congo has of 

land. ]^|^ excited considerable attention, and a special mission has 

been sent for the purpose of delimitating the numerous con- 
cessions accorded to various commercial associationa A new 
set of regulations, apparently more or less based upon the 
Torrens principle, has been issued regarding the matter. Certain 
of them would seem to be held by competent authorities to be 
of such a nature as to hinder the progress of the country, and 
it remains to be seen whether the movement will have a lasting 
efifect, and provide French capital with a profitable outlet. It may 
be noted that one publication, the ''Journal des Chambres de 
Commerce," gives a considerable amount of credence to the 
tumour that a number of the applicants are merely the represen- 
tatives of Belgian capitalists. 
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The foUowiug table gives the concessions abeady granted up Kames of 
to the end of August, 1899, to private individuals, with the Oompaniei. 
names of the companies subsequently formed for their working : — 



Name of Conpanj. 



Name of Oriffffnal 
QiaaUes. 




8oeMt« da Hant-OgoonA 
SdeMtf d« rAlriqua Fian^tiM.. 

CM frao^aise da Haat-Congo .. 
Ctupagnie de la Sftngha 
do dct Prodoiu da la Sangha 
SocMt< de rEk«la-Suiffha 
S%L Oomm. H Agii. de la 

KadAT-Saogha 
8(«. de r Afrlqae Eqaaterlale » 
Cie dee Caoatchoucs et prod. 

delaliOlMl 
SocMti de la Haate-Sangfaa ... 
SocMcA de la KadA-«uigtu ... 
8od«t« de rOgooo«-N*Qottnl4 .» 
Compagnie Fnmcaiae da Congo 

StJL Agri. et Coam. de rAllmaM. 
SocUteduBanieniM 

BoOM de ribenga 

Cie Fraooo-Congolaifle de la 

Saagha 
St«. dct EuMU. Gntry-lTPoko 
BM. de la Sangba Eqoatoriale... 
SofUfU rAUmalecne ... 
Cie Oeotialeda Femead Vas ». 
Sl«.delairK«nieiM'Kte>« ^. 
SocMU de la Sett^-Cana 
Cie Ptaa^alae da Congo Ood- 



Daonaa ... ••• •» 
BUaine Deiohampa ... 

Trfchot PrArea ^ 
tiiramlg el Campagne ... 
Hcatayer ^ 
Quynec 
Moosarefi. 






... 

••• 



..< 



Cie de la Hante-lTGoanK 
aiA ^daa fkctorerlea de R*QSo1« 
Cie Comm. de Colon, da Congo 

Frangaia 
SocMC^ de rongomo ... 

8ocl6t4 la Kotto »— 



Cie da Kooango-Oatenghi m. 

# ... ... 

Cie AgrL Oomm. et InduitiieUe 
delaUflai 

• ... ..• 

Cie de N^Ooko (Ooeno)... 

SocUt^ Soltanati da Haat- 
Oabangai 

9 •.• •«• 



Nkol Beniala ... 
CauTex 

Dorand ... ... ... 

Gatengel (1) ... 
Gasengel C^) 
Faare et Boatdleaa 
Deabriteea 
JactarDecoarceUe 
Datld 



... 



Siegfried ... 
DeUneaa... 



... 
... 



... ... 

«•• ... 

... ... 

... ... 



Oralry ... 
Collaa ... 
Coasin mm 
Ixambert... 
Bomaire ... ... •• 

Vergnea, Lindenboom, 
etCle,etDeUgnan 

Leplua ^ 

Montliaye 

Cie Fran^alae da Congo 
et dea Coloniea Afric 

Jobet „. 

Martin ... 

Bemy, Martin, Boalet 
Maliiea et Gdnestal 

liBilg ... ... •.( 

La Berelitoe ». •• 
Normandin 
BoQTier m« 



••• 

••• 



• •• 



e«' 
• •• 



8t6. da Bai Ogoon^ 
Bazenet ... 
Paqnier, Mimerel, Kank- 
ler 
Bonchart, CoaTreoz, Ae. 

Lai>Khe-Kergarioa 



Upper OgoouA 
Sanghat and Mobaka, 
between N'Daki 
Liknala Moaiako ... 
OokoaU and N'Daki 

&anghat 

Sanghaf ... ... 

Mamb^r^* , 

Lobtf N*abi6 .. 

LobaX ...! 

I 

Mamb6r6« and Kad^ ! 
Sangha* .« ...; 

Offoon^.. 

Ukaa]a*auz-Herbe«... 

Alima* 

BHween Lobai and 
Ibenga 
Ibenga .. ... ... 

Moyen-Sangba* 

M'Poko .«. ... 

Lower Sangha 
AUma*... ... ••• 

Femand Vas 

N*Kdm«andN*K^.. 

Sette-Cama • 

Nyanga ... ... 

Upper N*Ooani< 
Lower N'OonnlA 
Nana Ponnd6... 

Ongumo .M 
Mobare M. 
Kotto* ... ... 



KoaanKO* ... 
Konangof 
Upper llamb^ 
Utlnit 

Lower Ogoontf 
Lagnne M*Qanio 
Lagone M'Qoko 

Sultaaats ..« 

Ombdla 



... 
... 

... 
... 

... 
... 
... 



Square 
knoma. 
106,000 

f.aao 

86,000 
A.400 
9,650 
6|0t0 
6,600 

SS,850 
8i,400 

19,060 

12,900 

3.850 

66,100 

20,200 
8,600 

14.200 
8,600 

18,900 
6,100 
8,800 

16,600 
1.200 

28,400 

20,200 

1,100 

4,200 

12,400 

8,200 

8,000 

87,000 

1^800 

16,000 

6|600 

18,700 

2,200 
2,800 



Capital. 



Franca. 

3,000,000 
1,000,000 

2,000,000 
800.000 

1,600.030 
700,000 
600,000 

1,200,000 
2,000,000 

1,200.000 

1,000,000 

600.000 

8,000,000 

800,000 
700,000 

1,600,000 
600,000 

1,200.0CO 
800,000 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 
700.000 
1,200.000 
1,800,000 

900,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 
1.000,000 
2,600,000 

1.126,000 

1,126,000 

600,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 

400.000 

1,260,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 



* Bii^t bank. 



t Left bank. 



t Company not yet formed. 



With regard to the state of trade in the colony, the latest <3^enl 
details have been given in the Board of Trade publication, " the *^** 
Trade and Shipping of Africa." It need onlj, therefore, be men- 
tioned here that the total imports and exports in 1892, the first 
year for which official figures are available, amounted to 205,803/. 
and 98»965/. for France and French colonies and foreign countries 
respectively. Since that period, whilst on the whole showing a 
&drly upwai*d tendency, both branches of commerce have been 
subject to a certain amount of fluctuation. The principal imports 
are metal goods, spirits, and textiles, the latter coming for the 
greater part from the United Kingdom. The usual West African 
staples, rubber, palm oil, and, notably, a considerable amount of 
ivory, form the chief exports. 
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In the matter of customs tariffs the colony is divided into two 
distinct sections. From N'Bombo to Cette Cama the general 
French tariff, with a certain number of exceptions, is in force. 
Textiles pay 20 per cent, ad valorem, raw tobacco 50 fir., 
and manufactured tobacco from 150 to 250 fr. per 100 kilos., 
according to quality. A provisional export duty of 7 per cent ad 
valorem is levied on rubber and ivory. 

The rest of the territory, from Cette Cama to Masaahe, Ijeing 
within the basin of the Congo, is therefore under the Customs 
r^me of the Berlin Act. The duties vary considerably according 
to the class of merchandise. Textiles of all descriptions pay 
20 per cent, arf valorem. The export duties are levied on aU 
products calculated at a general rate of 7 per cent ad valorem. 
At present, only ivory and rubber are taxed. 

The freights by the Fraissinet steamers to Libreville from 
Marseilles are, per cubic metre, 40 fr. for liquids, and 45 fr. for 
textiles. 

The subjoined tables, which have appeared in the " Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Fon^ign 
Countries," will show for the five years 1894-98, and according to 
British statistics, what has annually been the value of produce 
imported from, and purely British goods exported to, the French 
West African colonies as a whole • — 



Trade of the United Kingdom with French West African Colonies, 

1894-98. 

Impokts into the United Kingdom. 



Principal and other 
Articles. 



Caoutchouc 

Dje-wouds (other than 
logwood) 

Gum, of all sorts . . 

Hides, raw.. 

iTorj : teeth, elephants*, &c. 

Nuts and kernels : for ex- 
pressing oU therefrom. . 

Oil, palm . . 

Skins : furs of all sorts . . 

Wood, furniture wocds and 
hard woods — 

Mahogany . . • . 

Unenumerated 
All other articles . . 

Total 



1894. 

£ 
116,294 

1,987 
3,152 

10,655 

7,606 

25,818 

898 

288 



47,835 
5,2:92 
2,373 




Value. 



1895. 


1896. 

£ 
117,752 


1897. 


£ 
125,175 


£ 
148,965 


1,375 
2,324 

12,952 


564 
2,381 

10,337 


841 

5561 

64 

n,515 


1.726 

37,158 

1,143 

143 


2,338 

12,415 

980 

625 


7,123 

9,586 

192 

878 

1 


31,476 
5,954 
2,278 


50,299 
3,790 
1,961 

203,442 


127,481 
4,320 
1,404 


221,704 


812,480 



1898. 



£ 
285,120 

950 

11,876 

4,923 

16,773 

18,158 

11,134 

31 

2,172 



81,590 
1,290 
2,182 



431,192 
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Exports from the United Kingdom. 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 



Principal and other 
Articles. 



Apparel and haberdnsherj 
Arms,, ammunition, and 

milttarr stores . • 
Coal, ciuaers, and fnel 
Cotton jam 
Cottons — . 

Entered by the yard • • 
„ at Talue • • 

Earthen and ohinaware . 
Hardware, unennmerated 
Cutlery • • . • 

Metals: iron, wrought and 

unwrought • • • • 

Oil: seed .. 

ProTisions (including meat) 
Eiaiw • . • • • . . 

Spirits : British and Irish 
Telegraphic wires and 

apparatus 
Wood, manufactures of . . 
Parcel post 
All other articl<)s . . 

Total 



} 



1894. 

1,227 

16,018 

16,616 

1,862 

110,512 
4,109 
1,426 

1,266 

2,647 

61 

629 

866 

764 

80 

8,922 

10 

12,147 

172,980 



Value. 



1896. 



8,462 

18,106 

1 1,841 

1,857 

183,608 
7,664 
2,976 

3,467 




24,334 

12,868 

1,826 

236,P17 
9,891 
2,980 

4,362 



8,893 


10,102 


99 


400 


2.771 


4,806 


4,281 


3,310 


1,719 


1,992 


1,105 


• • 


9,878 


7,695 


12 


16 


23,234 


24,796 


282,846 


848,268 



19,386 

19,^96 

1,624 

271,974 

16,396 

2,728 

3,070 

11.670 
6,060 
4,686 
6,168 
2,274 

24 

4,186 

130 

29,109 



{ 



189a 

£ 

6,863 

16,736 

12,828 

2,397 

874,252 
17,631 
3.898 
2,613 
2,016 

16,227 

10,860 

4,940 

6,814 

3,082 

12,413 

7,108 

46 

36,224 



631,848 



III. — Ikdian Ocean and East Africa 

Madaga&car, 

The island of Madagascar is one of the later additions to the Prerious 
French Colonial Empire, although its connection with France ^'ojJ »^. 
dates back as far as the 17th century. The nominal protectorate jv^^° ^*^ 
was, however, only established by the treaty of December 17, 1885, 
which also arranged for the occupation of the Bay of Diego Suarez 
by the French, whilst a decree of May 4, 1888, first defined Diego 
Suarez, Nossi^B^, and Ste. Marie de Madagascar as actual pos- 
sessions and placed them under the authority of a single Grovemor. 
Thus, French sovereignty, even over a small part of the island, 
can only be said to date from the latter period. During the 
11 years which have elapsed since that time events have fol- 
lowed each other very rapidly, the Hova Grovernment has been 
entirely supplanted, and the whole country may practically now 
be said to be under French dominion. 

Though so recent an acquisition, Madagascar is attracting a 
very laige share of the attention now devoted to colonial matters 
in France. French capital, reputed to be somewhat shy of colonial 
undertakings, is banning to find in it a fresh outlet, and the tide 
of emigration, never very strong in France, has, up to a certain 
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Militarj 
force* 



General 

eaUieai's 

report. 



Colonial 
Budget. 



Local Budget. 



pointy turned ia the direction of the island. Nevertheless, a very 
considerable proportion of the colonists, small traders, &c., who 
have during the last few years established themselves in Malagasy 
territory, are natives either of Mauritius or B^union. 

From the general poinD of view, as much political as economic, 
the results obtained up to last year were, on the whole, somewhat 
negative. The subjugation of the Hovas and the suppression of 
the large and small revolts which had broken out, had occasioned 
the expenditure of large sums of money and necessitated the main- 
tenance of a considerable number of troops in the island. The 
military element has already been somewhat reduced. 

According to the latest figures given in the Colonial Budget 
for 1899, the number of troops is at present 11,305. Though 
isolated difficulties with the natives, usually caused, it is said, by 
the action of irresponsible colonists, still occur, the need for active 
intervention of this order appears to be gradually passing away, 
and the outlook, politically, seems more promising. 

Notwithstanding this fact. General Gallieni, whose valuable 
report, published in the "Journal OfBciel," forms, together 
with the "Immigrant's Guide," published under his supervision, 
the latest authoritative source of information, shows himself 
decidedly averse to the diminution of the military force for the 
present. 

Though the island undoubtedly possesses important natural 
riches, it seems improbable that, for some time to come, it will rank 
as a paying investment. 

The total cost of the colony to the mother country 
during the current year is estimated in the Colonial Budget 
at 997,267/., divided into two heads: military expenditure, 
925,980/.; and direct subsidy to the Local Budget, 71,287/.* 
The Eeporter on the Budget, however, appears to foresee the 
probable necessity for further supplementary votes for miU- 
tary purposes. Indeed, these in 1898 amounted to about 
7,000,000 fr. On the supposition that an increase in trade, pro- 
portionate to that of the last two years, takes place during the 
present year, the mother country would appear to be expending 
about 1,000,000/. sterling for the sake of a market worth, in round 
numbers, 900,000/. The situation, however, shows an appreciable 
improvement, but it must be borne in mind that the nreat 
increase in French trade during the latter half of 1897-98 
was due to the new customs tarifi', and that for the future 
its growth can scarcely be expected to continue with equal 
rapidity. 

On turning to the Local Budget a very much more favourable 
state of things is found to exist. Both in 1896-97 the revenue 
(including the subsidy) was in excess of the expenditure, the 
surplus for the latter year being over 60,000/. For 1898 the exact 
figures are not yet available. The " Quinzaine Coloniale," how- 
ever, in a recent number estimated the revenue at about 499,000/., 

* The coflt of ihe local mUitia about equalled the tubeidj in 1899 acoofding 
to the cttimatef. The tubndj it, howerer, purelj for adminiatratiTe puipotee. 
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and the expenditure at about 431,000/., leaving a surplus roughly 
equal to the annual subsidy. Should these figures prove correct, 
the colony may be regarded, as far as purely local affairs are con- 
cerned, as self-supporting. But it must be borne in mind 
that for the future the customs receipts will necessarily show a 
serious falling-off. The subsidy can, nevertheless, avowedly not 
be dispensed with. Hitherto, in consequence of the difficulties 
attending the subjugation of the country little has been done 
administratively with regard to its development A certain 
amount of road and canal-making has been entrusted to private Means of 
enterprise, but there appears to be little doubt that the major oommuiiioa- 
f art of such works will have to be carried out by the local ^®"' 
authorities themselves. 

In his report General Grallieni goes into the matter very 
thoroughly. He indicates a complete network of roads, whose 
construction it would be desirable to undertake immediately, to 
replace the mere paths which appear at present to be the 
sole means of internal communication between the various 
centres. 

Further, he proceeds to mention the building of a railway xwmmtaTe- 
from Tamatave to Tananarive (Antananarivo), the improvement TanansHTe 
of the ports of Tamatave and Majuuga, the development of the ^«1^^J- 
telegraph system, &c. These works he estimates at a cost of 
about 50,000,000 fr. This sum he proposes to raise by means of a 
loan, the service of which would be covered by the surplus 
revenue, conditionally upon the annual subsidy from the Home 
Grovemment being continued.* 

The area of Madagascar is over 590,000 square kiloms., and Area and 
its population has been variously estimated at from 5,000,000 to population. 
6,000,000. The most numerous and intelligent race are the 
Hovas, a people of Malay origin. The other five tribes, Sakalaves, 
Betsiloes, &c., are of negro blood. 

The whole centre of the island is mountainous, rising in places physical 
to a height of 9,000 feet. Bound the coast, however, runs a belt character- 
of low-lying, unhealthy, but very fertile land. Up to the present wtict. 
comparatively little is known respecting the mineral wealth of the 
island. 

Gold in small quantities is known to exist in many districts, Gold miniDg. 
and in certain parts of the colony it has been worked for some 
time. Hitherto, however, scarcely any lodes have been discovered, 
the little mining which is .carried on is almost exclusively for 
alluvial gold, which is not found in very remunerative quantities. 

Iron exists throughout a great portion of the island, and has other metaU. 
been worked and smelted by the natives for local purposes, such 
as primitive tools, &c. The only known copper mines appear to have 
been worked out by the natives. L^ad, tin, zinc, antimony, 
mercury, platinum, nickel, and sulphur are said to exist, whilst it 
BMi^ to be a debatable question whether extensive coal-fields do 
not exist in the north- western district. 

• JL Bill has now been laid before Parliament for a loan of 00,000,000 fr. 
(2,400,000^.) to be devoted to Ihe constraction of railways, lighthoutei, roads, 
telefraph lines, ko. 
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The forests are large and produce a variety of valuable kinds 
of timber, including ebony, rosewood, mah<^uy, &c. Little has, 
however, been done towards developing this source of wealth. 

Midway between purely agricultural products and forest 
products may be placed rubber and rafia.* The former is one of 
the most important products of the island. The rubber-producing 
plants ^nd vines exist throughout all the forests though their 
number ha^ beeti greatly diminished, notably in the Fort-Dauphin, 
Fenerife, and Foulpointe districts, by the reckless manner in which 
they have been destroyed with a view to immediate profit, the con- 
sequence being that the exportation has fallen off seriously during 
the last few years. The ratia palm grows generally not further 
than 15 or 20 kiloms. from and 25 or 50 metres above the sea. 

Vanilla, coffee, and cocoa are somewhat extensively grown, 
besides tobacco, rice, and manioc, the two latter forming the staple 
food of the natives. Both vegetable wax and beeswax are collected 
in considerable quantities in the forests, whilst the breeding of 
cattle is extensively carried on. 

The exportation of hides has been very large. The herds,, 
however, are said to have suffered greatly during the late insurrec- 
tion, so much so that various administrative measures for their 
protection have been found necessary, the beneficial results of which 
abeady showed theniselves during 1898, as will be seen hereafter. 
The capital of the Island is Tananarive, called by the natives 
Antananarivo, a town of about 100,000 inhabitants. The chief 
commercial centre is Tamatave, a port upon the east coast There 
are in all about 20 ports and roadsteads on the Malagasy coast, 
for the most part on the eastern side of the island. The following 
information regarding them may be extracted from " Trade and 
Shipping of Africa " : — 

" HelUmlle, in the island of Nossi B^, is a very important 
centre of trade. The harbour is good and the steamers of the 
Messageries call there twice a month, in addition to which it is 
the starting point of the coasting trade with the smaller western 
ports of the island, carried on by means of a small steamer, 
in connection with the mail from France. The trade along 
this coast, as far as Majunga, is in the hands of Indians, who 
deal in English and Grerman goods, and Bombay textilea 
There are two important German trading firms established at 
Nossi B4. 

'* Majunga, — Owing to its situation on the Mozambique 
Chaiinel and to its excellent harbour, Majunga is destined to 
^become one of the starting points of the Antananarivo trade 
rQu^,^and to have a commercial future of its own. 1?he water- 
way of the- Betsiboka River is practicable for small steamers as^ 
far as Suberbieville, 200 miles from the coast, for nine months in 
the year. From that point to the central plateau the road is 
being improved, and trade will grow as security of communication 
in the island increases. The geographical position of Majunga 
marks it as a centre of trade with South Africa, which will 

* A palm-tree fibre* 
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become an outtet tot the natural produoe of tbis island, such as 
live-stock, colonial goods, &c Many trading steamQrs visit 
Majunga, botii those fi^m the Zanzibar coast, and those which 
arrive yearly from Bombay in March with the north-east monsoon 
and return to India with products of the colony with the south- 
west monsoon in August. These vessels are generally of from 
90 to 120 tons, and from 25 to 30 of them touch at Majunga evecy 
year, while other smaller vessels connect the port with Nossi B^, 
Zanzibar, the Comoro Islands, Morondava, and Nossi Ve, and a' 
smaller steamer of the Messageries line makes a monthly double 
trip between Nossi Be and Nossi Yi (St. Augustine's Bay), calling 
at Majunga and Maintirano. 

" Oth^ Western Forts, — To the south of Cape St. Andr6, in the 
Mailaka district are several small porte, of which the chief are 
Tonibolaron and Maintirano, which once carried on a considerable 
trade by sailing vessels with the African coast These and the 
smalljer ports of Manambolo, Tsimauandrafozana, and Morondava 
are solely worked by Indians, who export to the Grerman houses 
of Nossi B^, gold dust, wax, rubber, and woods and essences from 
the neighbouring forests. 

. '* Between the Mangoky and the Onilahy (St Augustine Biver) 
lies the district of Fiherena, where rich meadows and forests are 
found, and the natives cultivate maize and the bean known as 
' Cape peas.' Gold dust, rubber, wax, and tortoise-shell are also 
exported, and this region once furnished quantities of orchilla, a 
dye moss, the collection of which has been almost entirely 
abandoned. The imports of the West Coast consist chiefly of 
cloths, cotton goods, glassware, rum, gunpowder, and iron house- 
hold utensils, and tlie majority of these goods are of German 
origin. At one time the trade of the West Coast was almost 
entirely in the hands of the French, but, about the year 1870, 
English, German, and American houses, and many Indian and 
Arab traders settled themselves at certain points occupied by the 
Hovas. 

''Diego Sitarez is a place of call for the steamei-s of the 
Messageries line, and since October 1, 1896, has been the 
starting point of the branch line for Mozambique, Ben*a, and 
Louren90 Marques. The Havre S.S. Co. and other vessels 
carrying cattle to Mauritius aud B^union, also touch at Diego 
SuareZy ^d at the time of the novth-east monsoon many sailing 
vessels-Jrom Bpmbay bring suppliQS for th^ I udian traders. ' 

., **, FoAj^Timr.-— The. e3;port trade of this port is principally m cattte- 
conveyed on a small steamer belonging to a French 'c6mpany,an4 
carried on by Indian and Chinese traders, who penetiuter^far into 
the interior, -bearing on the backs of native porterscottenngoods, 
common in design and glaring in colour, household utensils; 
glassware, common cutlery, imitation pearls, yam, needles, &c., 
which they bfiirter for rice, gum, beeswax, rubber, skins, woods, 
and " rafia." 

*' Ste. Marie de Madagascar. — This island, facing the little port 
of Tintingue and a dozen miles from the mainland, has a good 
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anchorage, and is also a place of call for the Messageries 
steamers. 

** Tamatave, — ^This is the commercial centre and principal 
trading port of the whole island. Two lines of reef protect it 
from the high sea, thus affording a comparatively safe anchorage. 

" There are a certain number of French merchants established 
at Tamatave, but English, American, German and Swiss houses do 
also a fair amount of business ; Indian traders are numerous, and 
as for the Chinese, they have more than a hundred establishments, 
where they chiefly sell rice and other provisions used by 
Europeans. In view of the increase in the number of these 
Asiatics, the Government has taken measures in the form of 
taxation to minimise the effect of their competition. Improve- 
ments of various kinds are being carried out and contemplated at 
the port of Tamatave, including the construction of jetties lit by 
electric light, and sheds for storing purposes. The steamers 
touching at Tamatave are those of the various French companies, 
and the Oswald line of Hamburg, besides numerous sailing vessels 
and schooners connecting Tamatave with the lesser ports of the 
north and south. 

" Andhoranio, — Situated 100 kiloms. south of Tamatave and 
not protected like that port by coral reefs, the export trade 
(chiefly ox-hides and ' rafia ') of And^voranto can only be carried 
on when the state of the sea permits lighters to pass the bar and 
load the vessels at anchor outside, i.e.. during about eight months 
in the year. This port has nevertheless a certain commercial 
status, it being the point where the trade route from Tamatave 
to Antananarivo leaves the coast, and about 10 trading firms are 
established or represented there. 

" VcUomandry, — After Tamatave this is the chief port of entry 
for textiles destined for the interior. Yatomandry is connected 
with the capital Antananarivo by a route along which goods are 
conveyed for 60 c. per kilo. ; whereas between Tamatave and 
Antananarivo the charge is 1 fr. per kilo. As at And^- 
voranto the bad roadstead compels many vessels to imload at 
Tamatave. 

" OtJier Eastern Pm'ia, — ^The absence of direct communication 

with the two ports of Mananjary and Fort Dauphin is the chief 

cause of the decadence of trade in* those parts. The 

greater portion of the exports from these two provinces goes to 

London, while some of it is conveyed by the Castle line to 

Hamburg. The ports of Farafangana and Vangaindrano are 

visited by sailing vessels from Mauritius, and the former is now 

the station of a Kesident." 

Percentage of It may be remarked that out of the whole genei-al trade of the 

trade. island in 1897, 522 per cent, passed through Tapmtave, 15*1 per 

cent, through Majunga, 8*8 per cent, through Biego Suare^,7'5 

per cent through Nossi-B^, 5*1 per cent through Vatomandjrf , 

and 4 per cent through Mananjary. 

Inflaence of It is very evident that foreign, and in particular British, trade 

ouftooM could scarcely have suffered more severely than has been the case 

viff. 
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since the imposition of the new customs duties of which the most 
onerous are those upon textiles.* The new tariff was instituted 
in July, 1897. In May, 1898, however, the duties on textiles 
were again raised to the rates given below. 

In order to form an approximate estimate of the altered situa- 
tion it appears useless to go back further than 1896 since the trade 
statistics, previous to that year, with tlie exception of 1895, are 
said to be somewhat incomplete. 

Cotton textiles are by far the most important class of goods Principal 
imported. Next, though far behind, follows spirits, of which the imports, 
consumption by the natives is said to be making such rapid strides 
i\s to necessitate preventive measures. Wines, coal, variour 
textiles, rice, machinery, and cast-iron goods are amongst the 
other notable imports, their value in 1897 running in the above 
order. 

The latest general figures are found in General Gallieni's report 
wliich shows that the countries doing most trade with the colony 
are France, the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. 

In 1896 the total value of the goods imported into the colony imports in 
was 553,977/. French and colonial merchandise amounted to 1896. 
218,406/., including 72,488/. for textiles. The imports from Great 
Britain and British possessions are, for that year, made to include 
those from Manila to the extent of 53,070/. out of a total of 
232,610/., leaving a net British trade of 179,540/., in which British 
textiles represented 128,763/. The value of goods imported from 
Germany is given at 21,346/., whilst the imports from the United 
States were estimated at 28,675/. These figures are interesting as 
showing the development of the import trade under noimal tariff 
conditions. It may, perhaps, here be noted that in the " Statis- 
tiques Coloniales pour TAnn^e 1896," published by the French 
Ministry of Colonies, the imports from Great Britain and Britisb 
possessions into Madagascar are estimated at a value of 222,595/.,. 



* The duties on cotton textUes'per 100 kilos, are as follows : — 






Number 






Weight per 100 Metres. 


of Threads in 

5 Millimetres 

Square. 


Amount. 








Francs. 




> 

Above 13 kilos 


85 and below 
36 aboTe 


77 
118 




From 11 to 13 kilos. .. 


35 below 

36 aboTe 


87 
131 






35 below 


111 




9 11 .» 


36 abore 


172 




Pm ^\ 


35 below 


131 




7 9,,..- 


36 abore 


230 






35 below 


139 




5 7,,..' 


36 above 


300 




«k a' 


35 below 


287 




3 5 „ 


36 aboTe 


550 




Less than 3 kilos 


• • 


620 


- 
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no mention of Manila being made. The same publication also 
places tlie imports from the United States at over 90,000/., of 
which almost 80,000/. are due to the cotton textile trade. Tliis 
circumstance is, however, accounted for by the fact that both dur- 
ing that and the following year a very large proportion of the 
American goods were imported via England, 
yalueof The year 1897 marked the transition stage between the old 

iaiport«,i897.^^^j the new systems. The total imports for that year were 
•estimated at 727,085/.* Of this amount the trade of France and 
lier colonies absorbed 411,952/.,t including textiles to a value of 
140,925/. Thus imports from French sources increased during 
that year by 193,546/. over 1896. In tliat year the trade witli 
the British Empire in general is made to include a special item 
for Mauritius of 14,615/. out of a total of 206,624/., whilst 
Mauritius is also separately credited with imports to the value of 
38,445/. The value of British cotton textiles appears to have 
been 116,629/. The comparatively slight difference in this respect 
between 1896 and 1897 is due to the fact that merchants trading 
with tlie United Kingdom were able to accumulate a large stock of 
Foivien cottou goods before the new duties came into force. Imports from 

countries. Germany were valued at 32,442/., and those from the United 
States at 6,304/., plus about 88,000/. worth of textiles imported 
vi& England. It will thus be observed that though France 
profited very considerably, British and American trade continued 
to hold their own up to a ceitain point, as far as cotton textiles 
were concerned, notwithstanding the fact that the new duties, in 
their first form, were in force during almost the whole of the latter 
half of 1897. 
Bfieet of new ^^ 1^98 ^'^^ ^®w tariff began to show its real effect. The 
statistics for that year are as a wliole found in General Gallieni's 
report, whilst the classification of the trade, ax5Cording to types of 
merchandise, has just reached France in the " Annuaire de Mada- 
gascar " for 1899. The figures given in the text are mostly drawn 
from General Gallieni's report. These are, eis net totals, admitted 
not to be absolutely exact. Such serious discrepancies are, 
however, to be noticed between them and the figures published in 
the " Annuaire," particularly as regards the British cotton textile 
trade, that it is impossible to arrive at any exact appreciation. It 
need only be remarked that, according to the " Annuaire," the 
cotton textiles imported from Great Britain and British colonies 
in 1898 amounted to a little over 17,000/. 

Out of a total import trade of 857,069/. France and her colonies 
provided goods to a value of 640,316/., including textiles to the 
value of 247,366/. The net increase of imports from France and 

* General Gallieni's report gires 15,658,918 fr. as tlie total value of importo. 
This is, however, manifestly a typographical error. The '* Emigrants Guide" 
published under his supervision and the report on the Colonial Budget for 1899 
^th give 18,358,918 fr. as the figure. 

t The above figures are taken from General Gallieni's report ; those in Table I 
from the report on the Colonial Budget for 1899. This publication shows^ a 
«omewhat larger proportion of the imports during 1897 as being of foreign ongin. 
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"her colonies as compared to 1897 amounted to 228,364/. The 
wliole of the imports from foreign countries amounted to only 
216,753/., whilst Great Britain and her colonies' share of the trade 
of the colony was estimated at 94,851/., including cotton textiles 
to a value of 29,306/. The imports from Germany for the year 
were valued at slightly over 40,000/. 

On comparing the years 1896 and 1898 it will be found that Comparison 
British trade, taking the figures given by General Gallieni as basis jio^*"^ 
for the first year, has fallen off* by al)out 46*6 per cent., or, if the 
figures published by the Ministry of Colonies be taken, by 57'3 
per cent., whilst the British cotton textile trade has diminished by 
about 772 per cent., and even a far higher percentage of decrease 
most be counted if the above-mentioned " Annuaire de Madagas- 
car " figures be accepted as correct. 

The following table shows the value of British goods imported 
for each of the five years 1894-98 according to the statistics lately 
published by the British customs authorities : — 

Imports from the United Kingdom, 1894-98. 



Principal and other Articles. 



Appttrel and bmberdaihery 

BiMuit and breid 

Coal, cinders and fuel , 

Cottons, entered by ihe yard 

M M at value 

Machinery and miUwork 

Metals : iron, wrought and unwrought .. 

Milk, condensed 

Provisions (including meat) 

StatiDnery, other than paper 

Parcel post (Kiimbcr) 

Ah other articles 

local ... ••• ••• .., 







Value. 


1694. 


1895. 


]8!»6. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1,598 


1,771 


1,972 


415 


629 


1,061 


1.203 


165 


2,866 


92,896 


43,.352 


110.492 


4,509 


2,520 


6,169 


1,055 


224 


2,077 


6,S47 


7,223 


8,166 


383 


1.015 


195 


1.213 


1,265 


1.358 


1,002 


867 


1,311 


129 


84 


89 


11,187 


7,405 
66,400 


11,232 


121,937 


146,966 



1897. 



1893. 



£ 

2,C44 

2,045 

10,487 

108,080 

3,777 

6,737 

6,061 

177 

1,4!7 

2,106 

i8G 

14,883 



£ 

6.702 
596 
8,261 
4,859 
1,382 
490 
7,024 

"410 

490 

48 

5,353 



158,610 34,604 



The principal exports from Madagascar are rubber, hides, rafia, Exportg, 
cattle, wax, vanilla, gold, preserved meats, and timber. 

The export trade, however, is not nearly so important as the Value 189^. 
import trade. Its value in 1896 was 142,809/. Of this, 41,852/. 
worth of products went to France and French colonies and 100,957/. 
to other countries, the share of the United Kingdom in the latter 
amounting to 61,075/. In 1897 the general exports had increased 
to 172,976/.,* notwithstanding the disturbed condition of certain 
parts of the island. France and her colonies received 60,061/. 
worth of produce and foreign countries 112,915/. The exports ^he Unit«ai 
to the United Kingdom in particular attained a value of Kingdom. 
54,848/., a falling-off as compared with the previous year Other 
of 6,227/. The exports from Madagascar to Germany amounted *^^""^"^*' 
to 45,644/., and showed, on tl|e contrary, an increase of over 
20,000/. In 1898 the value of the produce exported had 
further risen to 196,435/., whilst the exports to France and 
Jier colonies^liad reached a maximum of 89,584/. In considering 
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* Figures taken from Qenen 1 Gallieni's Beport. 
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these figures it must, however, be borne in mind that the present 
year (1899) is the first during which the island lias been in a 
tranquil state, and that should it continue so it is not improbable 
that the immediate future may show a much more accentuated 
rate of increase. 

According to the British Customs returns tlie exports from 
Madagascar to the United Kingdom for the five years ending in 
1898 were as follows : — 

Exports to the United Kingdom. 1894-98. 



Piinclpal anC other Articles. 



Csootchoao 

Drags, nnentunertted 

OttiD, of all sorts 

Hemp, dressed or undressed 

„ other similar regctahle substancts, 

aaenumerated 
Hides, raw 
Nuts and kernels, for expressing oil 

therefrom 
Sltlns, goat, undressed 

„ sheep, undressed 
Sugar, unrefined 
Wax ... 
Wood : fumlluro ivoods and hard woods 

(eicept mshogany) ... 
All othsr articles 



••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• •*• ••« 

••• ••• •«• 



• •• • • « ••• 

for exp 

••• •»• ••• ■«• 

#•• «•• ••• 

••• s** ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

• • • ••• ••• ••• ••• 



••• ••• ••• 

••• •*« ••• ••• 



Totol .. 







ValtM. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


* 
70,397 
1,223 
745 


£ 
55,006 
1,581 
597 

• ■ • 


£ 
42,868 
668 
262 

• •• 


21.834 
18,172 


37,680 
17,895 


16.686 
12,190 


• •• 

40 

1,709 

2,034 

12,677 


2,821 

408 

1,505 

676 

17,410 


185 
1,062 


290 
8,671 


530 
2,996 


900 
3,511 


137,592 


139,005 


92,535 1 



1897. 



£ 

12,137 

4,126 

488 

927 

14,372 
10,052 



1,194 
955 

17,704 

1,112 
4,792 



1898. 



£ 
10,306 
2,821 
283 



2,803 
1,741 



9,005 
8,923 



67,859 80,880 



Derelopmori 
of expon; 
tntdi'. 



As regards the commodities already mentioned as the 
cliief exports, the quantity of rubber exported in 1898 was about 
25 i)er cent, lens than that shipped in 1896, though, owing to the 
rise in prices the value had only simk by about 1,400/. Notwith- 
Htanding tlie adverse circumstances already referred to the exporta- 
tion of live-stock shows, during the three years under considera- 
tion, a steady increase both as regards quantity and value. The 
cattle are principally sent to the Transvaal, to B(Sunion, to 
Mauritius, and to Mozambique. Timber has also increased 
steadily, thougli the amount shipped is still very small, its value 
being, for 1896, about 3,000/., and for 1898 about 5,000Z. The 
quantity of wax exported in 1897 was slightly greater than in 
1896, whilst the value increased very considerably. In 1898, on 
the other hand, there was a serious diminution in quantity, though 
the value, proportionately, appears to have remained about 
stationary. The number of hides shipped had decreased coh- 
tinuously. In 1897 the value was also lower than in 1896, but in 
1898, owing to the fact that a much greater proportion of large 
skins was exported, it had again risen considerably. The gold 
output appears to have grown though still very small. The pre- 
served meat industry, though only reaching a total export value of 
about 15,600/., has grown rapidly. Eafia, in 1897, had fallen off 
very considerably in quantity as compared with 1896, though 
higher prices reigned. In 1898 a recovery in quantity took placa 
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accompanied, however, by a falling-ofif in value. The exportation 
of vanilla was three times as great in 1891^ as in 1896 both as 
regards quantity and value. In 1898 the quantity had, in com- 
parison with the previous year, decreased slightly, and the value 
showed a serious diminution. 

The total shipping movement of Malagasy ports in 1897 Shipping 
amounted to 3,691 vessels with a tonnage of 827,531 tons. The ^^^^^^ 
vessels flying the French flag numbered 2,069 and their tonnage 
was 604,194 tons; the British, 1,477 vessels with a tonnage of 
169,249 tons ; and the German 99 vessels with a tonnage of 42,127 
tons. 1)1 1898 the number of vessels had increased to 6,061, 
whilst the total tonnage had only grown to 879,362 tons. During 
that year the French flag was borne by 3,497 ships of a total 
burthen of 734,068 tons. The British ships were 2,186 in number 
and their tonnage 78,053 tons, and the German 111 with a tonnage 
of 39,305 tons. It is not mentioned in General Gallieni's report 
from which these figures are extracted whether purely coasting 
trade is included. 

In 1896 the value of goods imported under diflerent flags was 
a^ follows :— French, 7,200,000 fr. ; British, 5,900,000 fr. ; German, 
600,000 fr. In 1897 the figures were: French, 11,600,000 fr.; British, 
5,200,000 fr.; German, 1,100,000 fr. The remainder of the im- 
ports were made in Norwegian, Arab, Danish, Swedish, and 
American bottoms. In the matter of exports the values were : 
French, 1,700,000 fr. ; British, 1,500,000 fr. ; German, 300,000 fr. ; 
and in 1897: French, 2,300,000 f r. ; British, 800,000 fr.; Ger- 
man, 1,100,000 fr. Neither for exports nor for imports are 
similar figures for 1898 available. From the tonnage statistics 
given above, however, it would appear that the shipping trade 
is fast becoming a French monopoly. Communication with 
Europe is, in the main, secured by three French lines: the 
Messageries Maritimes, the Havre Peninsular, and the Chargeurs 
R^unis. It is incidentally mentioned in General Gallieni's re- 
port that the Castle line ceased its operations in 1898, and the 
Deutsch Ost Afrika steamers now only touch rarely at Malagasy 

ports. 

The freights from Bordeaux to Tamatave and Majunga are Fwigbu. 
40 fr., plus 10 per cent, per cubic metre, or per 700 kilos. The 
Chargeurs R^unis Line charge, from Havre to Fort Dauphin, Manan- 
jary, and Vatomandry, 60 fr., plus 10 per cent. ; and to Tamatave, 
40 fr., plus 10 per cent, per cubic metre, or 700 kilos. ; whilst the 
rates quoted from Marseilles are 50 fr. per cubic metre, or per ton, 
«quaUy to Nossi-Bd, Diego Suarez, Tamatave, and Majunga. 

During the last two years the Govemor-Gteneral has taken a Adminittn 
oumber of steps with a view to promote the general commercial JJJ^^^JgJJf^ 
activity of the colony. Consultative Chambers of Commerce, ^^ ^ ^^^ 
destined to keep the Administration informed regarding economic 
matters, have been instituted in various centres. The hitherto 
somewhat severe forest laws have, in certain r^ons, been allowed 
to fall partially into abeyance. In order to foster internal trade, 
many of the markets which existed previous to the lat^ insur- 
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rectioa have been re-established. Finally, for the protection of 
European commerce against Asiatic and African competition, from 
which it has suflered rather severely, a system of special licenses- 
for traders of these descriptions has been introduced. 

M. Henri Pensa, a well-known writer on colonial matters^ 
calls attention in a recent number of the " Eevue Politique et 
Parlementaire " to the divergent views held with regard to the 
present commercial situation of Madagascar. He quotes in the 
first place the opinions of two French business men, who main- 
tain that the pacification of the island is far from complete, and 
that the plague and the absence of practicable roads put a stop to- 
the possibility of successful trading. " A dire vrai, radministration 
colouiale n'aboutit k rien, ni k la pacification, ni k la creation d'ua 
r(?seau de routes, ni k la concession ou i\ Tentreprise de voiea 
ferries, ni meme a T^tablissement d*un ensemble de lois et r^gle- 

ments sur lesquels on pourrait compter. Quant 

aux mines d'or et aux autres mines, n'en parlez plus." 

In contra-distinction to this melancholy outlook, M. Pensa 
quotes the opinion of an olficial who considers the island now to 
be entirely pacified, but this he adds is not the opinion of the 
British Vice-Consul, who in his last report describes the trade 
of Madagascar as " alarmingly poor," owing to a variety of reasons. 
In his report recently published, Mr. Turner, Acting Vice-Consul at 
Antananarivo, writes that over-importation, increased competition, 
impoverished condition of the natives as the natural result of war, 
rebellion, famine, forced labour, taxes, and the reaction of the 
market after a term of fictitious prices serve to make up a " tout 
ensemble " which explains the present situation. The prices of 
most of the former staple articles of merchandise are now pro- 
hibitive on account of the heavy protective duties, while on the 
other hand, French made goods are dear, and not in good 
demand. 

Keferring to agriculture, Mr. Turner says that there is no doubt 
whatever that the soil of Madagascar has been overpraised. The 
rapidity with which certain forms of vegetation spring up 
luxuriantly, is due rather to the forcing power of the climate than 
to any special richness of the soil; and in conclusion he says that 
Madagascar is fairly rich in minerals, but the French mode of 
extracting them from the earth does not commend itself to people, 
who have been accustomed to Transvaal, Australian and American 
methods. 

In his forecast of the economic future of the island, General 
Gallieni. whilst discounting dreams of inordinate wealth, deems 
the hope of reasonable prosperity fully justified. Owing to its 
physical conformation he finds Madagascar eminently suited for 
divei"se types of colonists. At the same time he laj^ great 
stress on the paramount importance of the labour question, advo- 
cating tlie introduction into general use of the simpler kinds of 
agricultural machinery. He further mentions sheep-farming as aa 
industry capable of considerable development. With regard to 
the progress made by French trade in particular, he remarks :— ^ 
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** Our manufacturers and merchants have given pro^f of real initia- 
tive. Happily seconded by tlie protective measures taken by the 
Government, the first have transformed their machinery in order 
to manufacture textiles in keeping with tlie native taste, whilst 
the second have founded important establishments in Matlagascar 
which appear satisfied with the results of their operations. It i» 
true that bedside these there are merchants who complain of the 
stagnation of trade; these, for the most part, being grouped 
together in the gi-eat centi^es, Tamatave, ^lajunga, Tananarivo 
Mananjary, Vatomandry, are present in numl)ers out of proportion 
with the commercial capabilities of the region, because tiieir want 
of resources confines their operations to too narrow a circle. This, 
however, does not diminish the value of the results attained* 
In tlie matter of imports, France to-day holds the first phxce in 
Madagascar, and her market there is worth 16,000,000 fr."* 



Comoro Islands. 

The importance of the Comoro Islands rests more upon the 
value of their position at the mouth of the Straits of Mozambique 
from a strategic point of view than upon their commercial worthy 
which at present is extremely small. 

The archipelago, besides a number of islets, includes Mayotte^ 
the Great Comoro, Moheli, and Anjouan. Mayotte has been a 
French colony since 1843, whilst the remaining three became 
French Protectorates, administered by the Governor of Mayotte, 
in virtue of the Treaties of January 6, and April 21 and 26, 

1886. 

According to M. Petit's " Organisation des Colonies Fran- Area mn& 
^•aifles " the area of Mayotte is 3G6 square kiloms., that of the populaiioB. 
Great Comoro, 1,002 square kiloms.; that of Moheli, 231 square 
kiloms. ; and that of Anjouan, 373 square kiloms. ; whilst the 
respective populations are, nearly, 9,000, 50,000, 9,000, and 12,000. 
There are but few European residents, the inhabitants being 
mostly of Malagasy, Negro, and Arab blood. Whilst Mayotte 
has long been entirely subjected to French dominion, the inhabi- 
tants ot^the other islands, encouraged, no doubt, by their nomioal 
chiefs, the Sultans, have sliown a turbulent spirit which has 
frequently necessitated the armed intervention of the French 

authorities. 

Neither from an economic nor from a general point of view 
is there much to be said about this small group of islands. 
The climate is similar to that of their important neighbour, ciimuie, &r- 
Madagascar, and they are mountainous and of volcanic origin. 
The chief industry is found in the production of sugar, which, 
however, does not reach any very marked development. There 
is only one port worthy of note, which is at Dzaudai, the seat of 
government, situated upon a small island opposite M'sapdri^, the 

* "Journal Officiel," June 3 1899. 
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Trade. 



Jmporta. 

1888 and 
1896. 



1898. 



Eiportfl. 

1888 and 
1896. 



1B98. 



principal commercial centre on the mainland of Mayotte. Beyoud 
this there are none but mere creeks suited only t«) vessels of 
very light draught. 

The collective receipts and expenditure of the local budgets of 
the four islands were estimated, for 1899, to balance at a little 
under 20,000/. Mayotte appears also in tlie Colonial Budget 
estimates for the same year for a sum of 1,780/. 

Whilst M. Petit remarks that these islands will undoubtedly 
attract French capital when their resources become better known 
in the mother country, their commercial value appears insignificant 
at present, and the statistical information with regard to trade is 
of a somewhat meagre description. It is to be presumed that the 
trade of the whole group is included in the figures given in French 
statistics under the heading " Mayotte." 

The principal imports are textiles, flour, hardware, firearms, 
&c. In 1888 the value of imports was 21,027/. Of this amount 
France and her colonies provided goods worth 9,372/., whilst the 
trade with foreign countries was estimated at 11,655/. In 1896, 
the latest year for which complete figures are available, the situa- 
tion was reversed, as the imports from France and her colonies 
reached a value of 20,793/., and those from foreign countries only 
a value of 5,841/. out of a total of 26,634/. Thus it will be seen 
that, whilst the whole import trade had increased during the nine 
years by 5,607/., that of France and her colonies had risen by no 
less than 11,421/., and that of foreign countries had, on the con- 
trary, decreased by 5,814/., or nearly 50 per cent. No detailed 
statistics have been issued enabling the trade of the United 
Kingdom with these islands to be ascertained. 

The " OfiBce Colonial " has lately published th3 returns for the 
last 10 months of 1898, those of the first two months being stated 
to have been lost in a cyclone which visited the islands early in 
the year. According to these figures, in the ten montlis the 
imports from France and French colonies were worth 10,572/., 
and those from foreign countries 4,964/., making a total of 
15,536/., which, admitting the imports of the first two months to 
have been in proportion, would give a total for the year of about 
18,125/., or a notable decline since 1896. 

The principal products exported are sugar (averaging, in 
ordinary years, from 6,000 to 8,000 tons per annum), vanilla, mm, 
coffee, and hides (mainly from Anjouan). In 1888 the value of 
exports was : to France and her colonies, 37,021/. ; to foreign 
countries, 4,265/., making together a total of 41,286/. In 1896 
the corresponding figures were : total, 47,757/. ; France and French 
colonies, 46,564/.; and foreign countries, 1,193/. The genenU 
export trade of the colony had, therefore, risen in value during 
the nine years by 6,471/., and that with France and French 
colonies by 9,543/., or more than 25 per cent. ; whilst that with 
foreign countries had fallen ofif by 3,072/., or about 72 per cent. 
The figures for the last 10 months of 1898, which alone are 
available, show the exports during that period to have been 
worth 33,478/. The comparison made use of in the case of 
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imports cannot be institiUed in this case, as the exports con- 
sisting mainly of agricultural products, it is probable that the 
•cyclone mentioned above was responsible for a consideraWe 
<Uminution. 

To sum up it may be said that French trade, in this as in other 
<^lome8, appears to be supersetling that of all other countries. 



French Somaliland, 

The port of Obock was acquired by the French from the Sultan y^iuc a»* 
•of Tajourah in 1862 by purchase, but it was not until 1884 that coaling 
the possession was turned to any practical account, it being made 9t»t»o"- 
a coaling station for French vessels on their way to the Far East. 
It was also in 1884 that the French Protectorate over Tajourah 
and the neighbouring districts was established. 

The frontier between British and French Somalilands runs Frontieri. 
inland from the Wells of Hadu, between Zeila and Djibouti, in 
the direction of Harrar, an important Ethiopian centre of trade 
between the coast and the interior. The other frontiers, namely, 
to the south, towards the Galla country ; to the west, towards the 
Shoa Highlands and Abyssinia proper ; and to the north, towards 
Erythrea, do not appear to l)e very distinctly defined, except in 
the case of the latter, where on the coast the limit of French 
influence is Cape Dmneira at the entrance to the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb. 

The area of the Frencli sphere of influence is roughly esti- Area and 
mated at about 120,000 S([uure kiloms., and its population population, 
variously calculated at from 50,000 to 200,000, whilst the terri- 
tory actually administered as ii colony is 12,000 square kiloms. in 
extent, and has a population of 22,000. Its present value 
appears to depend more upon its situation from a political 
point of view than upon its economic capabilities. The 
possession of the Gulf of Tajourah insures to France a certain 
amount of political influence at the entrance to the Red Sea. As 
yet, however, little seems to have been done to develop the colony 
in this respect, although it is stated in the report on the 
Colonial Budget for 1899 that a sum of about 7,000,000 fr. has 
already been expended there. 

The seat of Government has, comparatively recently, been Present 
transferred from Obock to Djibouti on the southern shore of the capiul. 
Gulf of Tajourah. This change has been effected mainly on 
account of the greater harbour facilities which are afforded by the 
latter place. The town has grown somewhat rapidly since, and 
though it has only been in existence for about five years, it already 
boasts a population of 13,000, including 1,000 Europeans. It has 
also become the head of one amongst the various caravan routes 
between Harrar and the coast. 

With r^ard to the general trade of French Somaliland, no Trade. 
French statistics are available. Commercial relations, bot^ by 
sea and with the interior, are still in their infancy, and by far the 
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Djibouti- 

Harrar 
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greater part of the exports and imports of tlie hinterland pass 
through Zeila, Berbera, and BuUiar, in British SomalilanA 

Two factors, however, appear likely to assist Djibouti in 
competing with these ports in the future. The first and most 
important is the construction of the railway to Harrar. The 
second is the building at Djibouti of a jetty 800 metres long, or. 
which a good part has already been completed. The railwny is being^ 
constructed by the Compagnie Internationale des Chemins de Fer 
Ethiopiens, with a share capital of 320,000/., and an obligation 
capital of the nominal amount of 1,500,000/., wliich, it is stated^ 
will be sufficient for the construction of the railway from Djibouti 
to a point at the foot of a hill 70 kiloms. from Harrar. Tlie rails 
have already been laid as far as kilom. 52, the bridge at HoU-HoU 
should be completed by December l,and the line laid to kilom. 103^ 
by January 31, 1900. According to the statements made by the 
company's officials, the line should be entirely finished by the end 
of 1900. 

The following tables, lately published in the " Annual State- 
ment of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries/" 
form the only available information with regard to the exports 
and imports of French East Africa, and embrace the value of the 
commerce with Great Britain alone : — 



BitiTiSH Trade, 1894-98. 
Imports into the United Kingdom. 



Principal and other 


1891. 


1895. 


Value. 
■ 1896. 


1897. 




Articles. 


1 

I89B. 


Total value 


£ 

• •• 


• •• 


£ 

1 21'0 


£ 
430 


£ 

• •• 



K\PORTS from the United Kingdom. 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 



Principal and other 
Articles. 



1694. 



1896. 



Value. 



1896. 



Anns, ammanition, and military stores ...! 

Coal, cinders, and fuel i 

Cotton manufactnrea, entered by the yard ; 
Cotton manufactures, entered at Talue ... 
Metals : iron, wrought and onwrought ...' 
All other articles 



Total 



£ 
2,118 


£ 

1 18 
. 2,118 


• •• 

»• a 

So 


1.049 
450 


2,148 


1 3,835 



220 

• • • 

• •• 



220 



1697. 


1880. 


£ 


£ 


1 1.412 


S,668 


1 

• •• 


7,366 


2U 


2,030- 


186 


178 


16 


16.667 


62 


192 


1,877 


30,C7i 



Whatever may be the eventual development of commercial 
relations with Shoa, Harrar, and the Galla country, it may safely 
be said that the protectorate is but little suited to colonisation in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term by reason of the climate 
and the aridity of the soil in the neighbourhood of the coast 
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The administration of the country is, according to the latest Administra- 
figures, in the Kahds of 18 officials. It has just been decided to tion. 
nominate a special governor, an innovation which does away with 
the combination of this post with that of diplomatic representa- 
tive at the Court of Abyssinia. As a consequence of this change 
the subsidy granted by the mother country to the colony has for 
the present year been reduced from about 22,000/. to about 16,000/. 

Communication with France is secured by means of the East Means of 
African Messageries Maritimes Line, and by the same company's communica- 
steamers plying to the Far East. The freights from Marseilles to "^'*' 
Djibouti are 35 f r. per cubic metre, or ton. Goods weighing more 
thAn 1,000 kilos, per cubic metre are liable to an extra rate of 
10 fr. per cubic metre. 

A general system of taxation, including a now customs tariff. Customs 
was put in force on May 1, 1899. Duties are now levied on tariff.j 
spirits at the rate of 30 fr. per hectolitre for liquors under 50 de- 
grees, 50 fr. from 50 to 70 degrees, and 100 fr. for liquors of 70 
degrees and upwards. Wines also pay duties varying according 
to the quality. Kice, flour, dates, oil, and petroleum pay 2 fr. ; 
durah and cereals, 1 fr. ; manufactured tobacco, 25 fr. ; raw tobacco 
and haschich, 10 fr. ; all per 100 kilos. 

Export dues are now levied on camels, 12 fr. per head ; horses 
and mules, 16 fr. per head ; donkeys, 6 fr. per head ; oxen, 2 fr. 
per head, &c. ; besides which, hides (except those sent to France) 
pay 50 fr. per 100. 

The island of Reunion has been occupied by the French since 
the year 1638, and ranks, therefore, with Guiana and the French 
West Indies, amongst the older colonies dating from the firat 
phase of French colonial enterprise. Its area is 2,600 square kiloms. Area and 
and its population numbers about 170,000, being represented in population, 
the French Chamber by two deputies: The administrative capital chief centres, 
and chief centre is St. Denis with about 30,000 inhabitants, 
whilst the other most important towns are St". Paul, St. Pierre, 
St. Louis, and St. Benoist, with populations varying from 26,500 
to 1 1,500. The administrative division of the island consists of 
two " arrondissements " and nine " cantons " which are again sub- 
divided into a number of communes and districts. The total Number of 
number of officials of all classes is 904 amongst whom 24 hold officials, Ac. 
distinctly administrative posts. The number of troops is 484. 
The total expenditure on the colony by the Home Government is Colonial and 
set down in the French Colonial Budget for 1899 at 178,809/., ^"^ Budget, 
against which, however, must be placed a sum of nearly 5,500/. paid 
out of local revenue to the mother country. The state of the Local 
Government finances is extremely satisfactor}'. The local ordinary 
expenditure for 1898 was estimated at 147,635/. Thus, 320,000/. 
may be taken as in roimd number the annual average of the total 
expenditure. This represents nearly 2/. per head of the population. 

* The lateflt information with reg^d to the trade of B^onion will he found ia 
Mr. Constd Bcnnetf s Keport for 1898, No. 2350 Annual Series. 
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"With regard to the civil and police expenditure borne by the 
Home Government which amounts to about 35,000/.,it is proposed to 
transfer it to the Local Budget which will be relieved of tlie payment 
to the Colonial Budget and receive a direct subsidy of about 13,600/. 
The net increase of local expenditure proposed is therefore in 
round numbers between 15,000/. and 16,000/. 

One of the principal sources of expenditure lies in tlie subsidies 
required by the railway and port. During the last 11 years the 
payments by the Home Government under this head have 
averaged about 100,000/. per annum, whilst the chai^ge in the 
Local Budget amounts to 6,336/. The need both for the railway 
and the port was undoubtedly very great. Of natural harbours, 
not a single one of any importance appears to exist, and all vessels 
were obliged to lie in the open roadstead loading and discharging 
by means of lighters, &c. The internal means of communication 
were equally bad. The island is very mountainous, and intersected 
by the l)eds of numerous torrents which rendered the various 
centres well nigh inaccessible and enhanced the cost of transport 
enormously. Under these circumstances it was decided in 1877 
to make a port at Pointe dee Galets and to construct a milway 
127 kiloms. long from St. Pierre to St. Benoist vi& St. Denis, 
covering, along the coast, about three-fifths of the whole circiun- 
ference of the island. The enterprise was entrusted to a company. 
The original expenditure of this company amounted to about 
61,000,000 fr., the French Government guaranteeing the interest 
on the portion borrowed to the extent of about 100,000/. per 
annum. The railway was opened in 1882 and the port in 1886, 
but in 1887 the State was obliged to take over both and ha^ 
worked them since at a very considerable loss. In the Special 
Budget for 1899 the expenses are estimated at 180,930/., whilst 
the receipts are only expected to reach 75,247/. One of the chief 
difficulties which lies in the way of the successful development 
of this undertaking is the continued existence of the numerous 
landing stages round the coast, and it is hoped that, by gradually 
buying out the authorised owners of these constructions, the 
receipts may eventually be made to attain a more satisfactory 
figure. 

The general economic situation of Edunion presents many 
points of similarity to that existing in the Fi*ench West Indian 
Islands. Here also sugar is the staple product and the colony has 
consequently suffered greatly from the crisis in that industry. It 
would, however, appear that the refiners rather than the planters 
have sustained the most serious losses. The latter in E^uuion 
have devoted more attention to the growing of " secondary crops " 
than has been the ca.se in the West Indian Islands. 

In 1888 the value of imports into E^union was 891,722/. 
divided as follows : — France and French colonies, 381,804/. ; other 
countries, 509,918/. In 1897 out of a total value of 857,888/., the 
goods from France and French colonies amounted to 596,619/. and 
those from other countries 261,269/. In view of the considerable 
variations which had taken place in the value of the import trade 
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daring the last four of the intervening years it may safely be said 

that the total value of imports had remained stationary, the most 

notable fact being the practical reversal of the origin of the major 

part of the merchandise. The detailed French statistics for 1896 Principal 

show the principal imports to have been : — cereals and flour, i™po^f<». 1896. 

245,000/. ; textiles, 110,000/. ; spirits, 91,000/. ; animal products, 

87,000/. ; metal goods, 50,000/. ; and dried and salted fish, 35,000/. 

The above values are approximate. No special French figures 

with regard to imports from the United Kingdom are available. 

A few comparative figures with regard to the quantities of the Quantities of 
various colonial products exported in 1896 and 1897 respectively P™^"^ 
are given in the " Quinzaine Coloniale." The exportation of sugar 1896-97.' 
which was about 45,000,000 kilos, during the season 1896-97 
only reached 31,000,000 kilos, in 1897-98. A somewhat 
higher average price, however, in a measure compensated for 
the lower figure. Most of the so-called secondary exports showed 
a decided advance. Vanilla increased from about 69,000 kilos. 
to nearly 100,000 kilos. Coffee from nearly 45,000 kilos, to nearly 
83,000 kilos. With regard to this product the local consumption 
is stated to be far more important than the export trade. The 
average price of coffee is about 3 fr. the kilo. Tapioca had 
increased, and the same could be said of potatoes in which a con- 
siderable trade is done with ilauritius. On the other hand 
tobacco and essential oils for perfumery had fallen-off: 

The total value of exports from R(?union in 1888 was 616,771/. ^^^^^ of 
of which products to the value of 463,963/. were sent to Fmnce ^ss^T. 
and French colonies, and 152,808/. to foreign countries. In 1897 
the figures were respectively 731,980/., 714,900/., and 17,080/. It 
will, therefore, be observed that the total export trade had 
increased in the 10 years by 115,209/., and that with France and 
French colonies by 250,937/., whilst that with foreign countries had 
diminished by no less than 135,728/. It may be noted that the 
imports from foreign countries, though greatly decreased, did not 
fall off* in nearly as great a proportion as the exports to the same. 
The general improvement in most of the staple exports has already 
been mentioned. It therefore only remains to indicate the 
approximate values according to the statistics for 1896. These 
were : — sugar, 420,000/. ; rum, 34,000/. ; tapioca, 28,000/. ; vanilla. Principal 
21,000/.; essential oils, 18,800/.; cloves, 9,800/.; and coffee, "por^* i^^- 
5,500/. 

The subjoined tables extracted from the '* Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom" for 1898, will serve to show 
the value according to British statistics of the trade of the United 
Elingdom with Reunion during the last five years. 

The local financial situation can only be judged by the Reunion 
condition of affairs at the Colonial Bank of Ii(5miion. This Colonial 
establishment has passed through a veiy severe crisis, but its 
position appears to be slightly improving. The rate of interest 
charged varies according to the transaction from 6 to 9 per cent, 
the average being about 8 per cent. 

As a general rule tlie colony is subject to the French customs 
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Freights. 



tariff. Live-stock, cereals, and flour, fresh and salted meats, 
vegetable oils, timber, mineral combustibles and oils and one or 
two other less important classes of goods are imported free of duty, 
whilst teas and certain spices only pay half the regular French 
rate. Manufacturers alone may import raw tobacco, paying 250 f r. 
per 100 kilos. 

A general 2 per cent, ad valorem export duty is levied on all 
loeal products. 

The freight charged from Bordeaux to lleunion is 60 fr. plus 
10 per cent, per metric ton. 



British trade, 
1894-08. 




15UITISII Trade with lieunion, lH\)4r-\ 
Imports into the United Kingdom. 


dH. 






Total raluo 




Value. 




1 

1894. ' 1895. 1896. 

t 1 


1897. 


189a 






£ £ £ 

' 7 


£ 

200 


1,055 



ExPOKTS from the United Kingdom. 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 



Principal and olber Articles. 



Coal, cinders, and fuel . • • . 
Cottons, entered by the yard . . 

tf „ at value • . 
Machinery and miU work 

Manure .. .. .• •• 

Metals : iron, wrougbt and un- 

wrought •• •• •• 

Soap .. •• .. •• 

Parcel post 

All other articles . • • . 



Total 7,111 4,160 



Value. 



1894. 1895, 



£ 
3,252 
2,188 
362 

• • 
44 

365 
845 

• . 
55 



1,507 
335 

* • 
115 

436 

833 

6 

928 



1896. 



1,572 

455 

3 

728 

511 

2,181 

1 

1,527 



6,981 



1897. 



1,681 
223 

1,146 
170 

628 
766 

7 
2,018 



6,639 



1898. 



603 

231 

1,446 

278 

224 

332 

2 

1,387 



4,453 



IV.— Oceania. 

New Caledonia, 



Area and 
population. 



The island of New Caledonia was fii'st occupied by the French 
in the year 1853 and from 1864 forward was, for some time, 
principally known as the second of the two important Fr/^nch convict 
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settlements. It is one of the larger of the islands in the southern 
Pacific and has an area of 21,023 square kiloms., whilst its 
population, according to the latest official figures dating from 1889, 
is 62,752. It is, however, probable that the number of inhabitants 
has, by this time, somewhat increased as there is a fairly steady, 
though small, flow of immigration. A certain number of smaller 
islands in the inmiediate, or remoter, neighbourhood, are for 
-administrative purposes attached to New Caledonia. 

The principal centres are, Noumea, the seat of government, Chief centres. 
which possesses a good harbour, Bourail, the most important 
.amongst the penal establishments, Foa and Canala, districts in 
which ^^jiculture is said to be progressing steadily, the Diahot 
Talley, containing copper and cobalt mines, and Urio, which is well x 
known on account of its nickel mines. 

The colony appears in the 1899 Colonial Budget estimates for Colonial 
a sum of about 287,500/. Of this, however, about 170,000/. Budget, 
represents the costs of the penal settlements, and cannot conse- 
<}uently, as has already been remarked in speaking of French 
Omana, be looked upon as colonial expenditure in the strict 
aense of the term. The actual cost of the colony to the mother 
<50ttntry during the year is estimated, therefore, in round 
numbers at 117,500/., but is reduced by some 3,500/. by 
reason of payments made to the Home Government. The 
estimated ordinary expenditure in the Local Budget for 1898 was Local Budget. 
«6,750/. 

The estimates for the present year are somewhat higher both as 
regards revenue and expenditure, the former partly by reason of 
s. new capitation tax which has been imposed upon the natives. 
The total annual expenditure in both Budgets, on account of the 
colony, may be taken at about 210,000/. or somewhat over 3/. per 
head of the population, in the European portion of which it is 
probable that the military and official elements, together with the 
<5onvict8 and the functionaries connected with the penal settlements, 
form a not unimportant section. 

The officials in charge of the convict establishments would Number of 
appear to be separate and distinct from those administering the ^^^'^^^ 
colony itself, who number 372 and include 25 holding governmental 
posts in the strict sense. The troops according to a table contained 
in the Budget for 1899 number 979. 

If the size of New Caledonia, in comparison to some other Economic 
French colonies, be taken into consideration, it may be said to ^^^^• 
rank as one of the most valuable of French possessions. Whatever 
may be the eventual development of the vaster territories acquired 
by France of late years, this island certainly possesses many of 
the requisites for successful European colonisation. 

The two great difficulties which have been noticed in other Hindranoes to 
biases are here quite as serious, if not more serious, than elsewhere, development 
The means of communication are most inadequate and the supply 
of suitable labour quite unequal to the growing needs of the 
^lony. Whilst the latter question is undoubtedly of the greatest 
importance as regards the development of New Caledonia as what 
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may be termed an " immigration colony," the former appears for 
the moment to hold the first rank. The island, as will be seen 
hereafter, possesses very considerable mineral wealth, the profitable 
working of which is greatly hindered by the cost of transport 
and shipping. 

A summary of an interesting report dealing with the question 
of means of communication is published in a comparatively recent 
number of the " Quinzaine Coloniale." The report is based upon 
the proposal that the colony should effect a loan of 10,000,000 fr. 
with a view to building a railway and providing the port of 
Projected port Noumea with a dry dock, wharf, &c. The expenses connected with 
i^umca'"^"^ this latter section of the proposal are estimated at about 4,500,000 fn, 
and it is very clearly demonstrated that the enterprise would 
probably prove a financial success. It is also thought that a greaJb 
point in its favour would lie in the providing, for French warships 
in these latitudes, of a suitable dry dock in which they could 
undergo all necessary repairs which must at present be made 
either in Australia or New Zealand. With regard to the wharf in 
particular, it may be mentioned that the Messageries Maritimes 
Company proposed, a short time ago, on certain conditions, to build 
it at its own expense. The conditions proposed do not, however, 
uppear to have been acceptable to the local authorities. 

A number of roadsteads and a few natural harbours exist 
along the coast nt which, however, all loading and discharging has 
to be performed by means of lighters. A first-class port is 
Railway therefore essential. But, from a general point of view the 

sclicme. railway question seems to hold an even more prominent place. 

The island is almost entirely surrounded by reefs, and whilst 
navigation between them and the mainland is perfectly feasible 
on the east coast, it is attended by many difficulties on the west. 
Further the mountainous character of New Caledonia as a whole 
constitutes a serious impediment to the construction of ordinary 
roads on an extensive scale and renders the various centres 
somewhat inaccessible. 

The length of the island being far greater than its breadth the 
main question has always been whether the ndlway system should 
take the form of a number of transversal lines or one main line 
down the centre. The report from which the present information 
is principally drawn is decidedly in favour of the latter scheme. 
It does not, however, pre-suppose that more than a section of the 
railroad can be constructed at present, and it may even be said 
that the whole enterprise has, as yet, not got beyond the proble- 
matic stage. That such a railway would be of inestimable value 
in furthering the development of this rich island is a fact which 
• can scarcely be doubted. 
Mineral In the northern portion of the island copper is said to abound, 

wealth. Fi\e English companies have of late years been formed to work the 

mines, each having a large capital. A railway is now being con- 
structed to bring down to the water edge the output of the mines, 
and it is expected that within a short time the production of 
copper will be greatly increased. Zinc ores, containing lead, silver. 
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and gold-bearing quartz, are also found. In the South, nickel i5>- 
min^ in quanies by English and French companies. Iron ore- 
exists in great quantities, but as yet very little has been exported^ 
Chrome has been largely shipped, and is foUud everywhere. 
Cobalt ore is also found, but the shipments are as yet compara- 
tively trifling owing to the small requirements for consumption. 
Of late two companies have been formed to work the pearl fisheries, 
one with French capital, and the other by a Sydney Company. 

The following table shows the quantities of minerals exported Export 
during the year 1898 :— nuner«l». 



Ore— 
Auriferous 

Iron •• 

Copper . • 
Lead 

Nickel . . 

Cobalt . • 

Chrome . . 



Quantity. 



Kilos. 

910 

20,000 

4,977 

250 

10,578,200 

2,222,166 

7,711,855 



It is estimated that the economy, resultant from the building 
of the railway, in the transport rates from the mines to Noumea 
would average about 60 per cent., and, as the mineral riches are 
said not to have been worked to their full extent, it seems likely 
that the output could, under more favourable circumstances, be- 
greatly increased. The drawback is, as usual, of a financial order. 
Without the guarantee of the Home Government the colony could 
not obtain even the loan of 10,000,000 fr. at present under con- 
sideration at a rate of less than 8 per cent, per annum including 
the requirements of the sinking fund. 

If the mining question be set aside the general progress of CoIoni?i 
the colony, though on the whole satisfactory, appears to be some- 
what slow. The soil is, for the m©st part, of good qualitj'. But, 
whilst the climate is healthy, the occasional droughts and hurricanes 
seem to do much harm to the crops of which coffee, up to the 
present, is by far the most important and steadily progressive. 
Vanilla, the vine, wheat, manioc, &c., have also been cultivated AgricuItuB»l£ 
with a certain amount of success though hitherto on a more or iw^uct*^ 
less experimental footing. The breeding of cattle appears to be 
a source of future wealth and a comparatively important export 
trade is already done in preserved meats. 

The existence of the penal establishments is regarded with 
decided disfavour by the free colonists who are also the chief 
sufferers from the already-mentioned labour question. 

It is difficult to arrive either at the exact number of colonists Number ofir 
in New Caledonia or the increase or diminution of the flow of «>loJii»^- 
im;nigration. According to an article in the "Quinzaine 
Coloniale" of May 25, 1898, the numl^er of families which had 
settled there between June, 1895, and January, 1898, was 195^ 

E 
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To these, however, must be added 17 Americans, 30 discharged 
soldiers, aud 10 officials who had also taken up the free grants 
which form one of the great attractions. On the other hand 
about 10 per cent, of the total of the above number had left during 
the same period. 
Value of In the matter of imports French and colonial trade is here as 

iSTi^V ^^ '^^^^ other cases profiling at the expense of the foreign. In 
1888 the value of the goods imported was estimated at 363,897/., 
of which 152,970/. represented the French trade, and 210,927/. 
the foreign. In 1897 the corresponding figures were 343,731/., 
186,402/., and 157,329/. During the 10 years the total trade had, 
therefore, fallen off by 20,166/., that of France and French colonies 
had increased by 33,432/., and that of other countries decreased 
by 53,598/. 
Principal The detailed French statistics for 1896 show the principal 

import*, 1896. imports to have been : — Wines and spirits, about 68,000/. ; cereals 
and flour, 66,000/.; textiles, 41,000/.; colonial products (mainly 
sugar and tobacco), 23,500/. ; hardware and metal goods, 21,700/ 
Of the imports of the year only about 3,500/. worth came directly 
from the United Kingdom. Australia, on the contrary, is credited 
with imports to the vahie of about 148,000/., thus absorbing 
almost the whole of the trade with foreign countries. 
Value #f The export trade of the island had increased very largely 

export*, 1888 between the years 1888 and 1897. In the former year the total 
and 18»7- value was 53,158/., divided into France and French colonies, 45,945/., 
and other countries, 7,213/. In 1897 the exports to Franco and 
French colonies amounted to 131,991/., and those to other countries, 
147,019/., giving a. total of 279,010/. The total increase amounted, 
therefore, to 225,852/., and that of the trade with France and Frencli 
. colonies to 86,046/., whilst that of the trade with foreign countries 
attained 139,806/., springing thus from an insignificant to an 
important figure. No details are available for either of the 
above years, but in view of tlie statistics for 1896 it may safely 
be assumed that this remarkable rate of increase is mainly due 
to the growth of the mineral output, especially in so far as the 
exports to foreign countries are concerned. 
Principal During 1896 the principal exports were: — Minerals, nearly 

exports, 1898. 140,000/. ; animal products (principallv preserved meats and 
hides), about 43,000/.; and coffee, 22,400/. The exports to 
Great Britain were represented by the solitary item — minerals, 
45,600/. Australia is the most important foreign customer of 
New Caledonia and imported, in 1896, over 77,000/. worth of 
mineral and other products. 
Customs As regards customs duties the island is, in general, subject to 

^"ff- the French tariff. The duties on many goods, and especially on 

certain classes of mining machinery, are consequently so heavy as 
to be a serious impediment to enterprises of all kinds. Were free 
trade or a more liberal tariff adopted the prosperity of the island 
would probably be enormously increased. The few exemptions 
from duty include breadstuffs, some chemical products, coal, pig- 
iron, boilers and agricultural implements and machinery. No 
export dues are levied. 
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Tahiti, <fcc. 

fwo islands belonging to the Society Archipelago, Tahiti and Area and 
Moorea, are the most important of the French possessions in population. 
Polynesia, which however, further include, geographically and 
administratively, the remainder of tliat group, the Marquesas 
Archipelago, those of Tuamotu, Gambier, Tubuai, the two small 
islands of Motuiti and Batutu and the Island of Kapa. 

The whole area of these various possessions only amounts toxamberof 
4,210 square kiloms. with a total population of not quite 24,000. officials, Ac 
French dominion in this part of Polynesia began in 1843 witli the 
Acquisition of the Marquesas. Tahiti, on the contrary, though 
ranking as a protectorate since 1843, only became a colony as 
lately as 1880. 

The entire body of possessions is administered by a governor 
resident at Paj^eete, the capital of Tahiti, assisted by 14 subordinate 
administrative officials who form part of the 235 constituting the 
total number of functionaries of all descriptions connect^ed with 
these colonies. It may, perhaps, be remarked that the colonists and 
inhabitants have recently raised a certain amount of o!itcry against 
the number of officials employed in some branches. The military 
force, on the other hand is trifling, comprising 161 men all told. 

The Colonial Budget estimates for 1899 show an expenditure Colonial 
on behalf of the colony of 33,904/., including a direct subsidy to Budget, 
the Local Budget of 3,168/. The Local Budget for 1898 showed Local Budget, 
an estimated expenditure of 48,698/. By adding the Colonial Budget 
estimates for 1899 and those of the Local Budget for 1898, after 
due deduction of the subsidy, it will be found that the net annual 
expenditure is probably between 75,000/. and 80,000/., which 
amounts to a per capita expenditure of about 3^. 10s., considerably 
more than half of which is borne by the Locil Budget. The 
financial situation during 1898, according to the speech made Financial 
by the Governor at the opening of the Conseil-Genc^ral iii 5^898*^^"' 
November last, had not justified the expectations which had 
been formed owing to the small production and fall in price of 
various exports. 

The political horizon in these far-away possessions is by no Local politics, 
means clear at present. A very strong feeling in favour of 
administrative and financial autonomy, including a complete re- 
organisation of the system of government, exists. The autonomist 
party maintains that what it designates as " the present state of 
tutelage " is a direct hindrance to economic progress. It declares 
that the colony is quite able to support all necessary expenditure, 
except that of military occupation, conditionally on its financial 
afifairs being managed without the intervention of the Home 
<Jovernment. 

Two other questions are exciting a large amount of local Means of 
interest. The first is that of means of communication with the communica- 
outside world which are, apparently, at present dependent upon *^"* 
foreign veissels. A proposal formulated by a Paris house for 
the running of a regular line of steamers from Noumea to Tahiti, 
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touching at Apia and some of the French islands on the way, has 
been considered. The undertaking was to enjoy a subsidy of 
200,000 fr. per annum, exemption from certain dues and a uumbeF 
of other advantagea The proposal has, however, been rejected 
by the Conseil Gdn^ral which has declared itself in favour of 
giving up the annual subsidy from the Home Government on 
condition that the latter shall organise a reguhir service on what- 
ever lines it may think fit. At the same time the Conseil is 
prepared to arrange, at the cost of the colony, for the inauguration, 
of regular communication between the different islands. 

The second question is the alarming proportions assumed by 
the immigration of Chinese of the trading class. Almost the 
whole of the retail trade is stated to have fallen into tlieir hands^ 
whilst they are already beginning to attack the wholesale markets. 
With a view to stemming the tide, somewhat heavy special taxes- 
have been imposed on immigrants of this nationality, with the 
exception of farmers, market gardeners, and domestic servants. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages, climatic and other, which 
are possessed by the island and by Tahiti in particular, the 
economic situation can only be characterised as in general 
distinctly bad. Numerous efforts are being made to arrest the 
seemingly threatening decay. The question of attracting bona- 
fide French colonists is occupying local attention. To this 
end it is proposed to acquire, with public funds, a large domain, 
and to divide it into a number of small holdings to be 
eventually distributed amongst colonists of the above class bring- 
ing with them the necessary capital of a few thousand francs. 
The project, however, does not as yet appear to have reached a 
very definite stage. 

From a strictly French point of view the situation is excep- 
tionally unsatisfactory, in that the mother country occupies the 
second place as regards imports, their value being rather less 
than a quarter of the total, and only the sixth as regards exports. 
This circumstance is mainly attributable to the geogi-aphical 
position of the colony, the lack of a suitable market in France for 
local products, to the want of proper means of conmiunication, 
and finally to the fact that the foreign business houses are as a 
rule richer and far better organised for carrying on the various 
classes of trade peculiar to the colony. Notwithstanding these- 
facts the commercial relations of France with her colony have 
shown a gradual improvement during the last few yeara 

The principal imports are : textiles, flour, various preserved 
meats, fish, &c., spirits and wines, hardware, machinery, and coal. 
About half of the import trade is in the hands of the United 
States, New Zealand and the United Kingdom ranking third and 
fourth respectively. 

An exhaustive report, from the pen of M. Eaoul, President of 
the Papeete Chamber of Commerce, bearing upon the trade of the 
island, was published early in the current year by the " Quiuzaine 
Coloniale." As far as imports are concerned the following special 
reasons are given therein as the main causes of the small amount 
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of trade done with France : — (1) The higher price of French pro- 
ducts. ^2) The excessive freights charged. (3) The fact that the 
natives, from long habit, have become accustomed to foreign 
goods. 

This is borne out by the fact that, notwithstanding the high Import from 
protective duties, textiles are mainly imported from the United ^^^ *^^ 
Kingdom and the United States, and agricultural implements, tools, countriei 
hardware, woodwork, vehicles, furniture, &c., come principally from compared, 
the latter country, whilst the imports from the mother country 
consist, for the most part, of spirits and wines, cement, iron, 
bricks, crockery, glassware, stationery, the finer classes of pre- 
serves and certain fancy goods, none of which, except the first 
can be said to rank as first class imports. 

As regards the value of imports the figures in ] 888 were : — Value of 
France and French colonies, 26,202/. ; other countries, 107,906/. ; imporu, 1888 
total, 134,108/. The figures for 1898 have lately been published in "^^ ^®^^ 
Uie " Quinzaine Coloniale," and may consequently be taken in 
place of those for 1897, which have, in most cases, been the 
latest returns available. The total value of imports was 
for 1898, 118,698/., and that of the trade with France and 
French colonies 28,115/., leaving for other countries 90,583/. 
Thus the total trade had, during the 11 years, decreased by 
15,410/., and that with foreign countries by 17,323/., whilst 
imports of French origin had increased in value by nearly 
2,000/. In this respect, however, there had been considerable 
fluctuations during the period under consideration; in 1896 the 
French and colonial imports reached the low figure of about 12,000/. 
The imports from the United Kingdom, which seem to consist imports from 
almost exclusively of textiles, are declining rapidly, as far as Oreat Britain 
can be judged from the only special statistics published, those ^®*'^^'^** 
for 1896 and for 1898. In the former year they were at 18,553/., 
and in the latter at 7,498/. 

The exports of the French Polynesian possessions consist Principal 
chiefly of mother-of-pearl, pearls, copra, and vanilla. A certain exporta. 
number of other products, such as cocoanut flour, tortoiseshell, 
cotton, fine straw, and articles manufactured therewith, &c., are 
exported in small quantities. Some of these commoditie^s held 
formerly a tar more important place than at the present day, 
whilst other products exported some years ago have practically 
disappeared from the list. 

Mother-of-pearl had up to last year been by far the most im- Mother-of- 
portant export and usually represented about half the total value. P^*'^* 
During 1898, however, its value only amounted to a little over 8,000/. 
as compared with between 45,000/. and 50,000/. in 1896. This 
enormous decrease is, according to the " Bulletin des Halles," due 
to the fact that the beds have not been properly preserved, and the 
supply has consequently, for the present, been nearly worked out. 
It is also said that the quantity varies considerably, according 
to the fisheries which are open. It is exported almost exclusively 
lo the United States, the United Kingdom, and New Zealand. 

About 4,000/. worth of pearls are annually exported. Pearli. 
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The exportation of copra has also f alien-off from about 32,000 /j 
in 1896, to some 21,000/. in 1898, owing probably to a disease- 
which has attacked the cocoanut palms in certain islands. 
Hitherto the average exportation has been 5,400 tons per 
annum. Of this, 1,700 tons usually went to Hamburg, 1,500 tons 
to Liverpool, and 1,400 tons to San Francisco. 

The value of the vanilla exported had sunk slightly in 1898 
in comparison with 1896, ie., 15,000/., as against 16,000/. Owing 
to an exceptional rise in price in 1897 this product then ranked 
far higher than in 1898. The price has again fallen seriously, but 
it is estimated that the production will increase from 20 to 30 
per cent, during the next two years as the result of the formation 
of new plantations. 

In 1888 the value of exports to France and French colonies 
was nil, whilst foreign countries received merchandise worth 
104,009/. from the colony. In 1898, out of a total value of 
117,240/., France received products worth 4,047/., and other 
countries, 113,193/. 

Of this latter amount, the United States received about 
40,000/., New Zealand, 27,000/. ; the Azores, 14,700/. ; the United 
Kingdom, 12,000/. ; Kussia, 5,300/. ; Germany, 3,700/., &c. It will 
be observed that the exports have, during the 11 years, increased 
in value by nearly 13 per cent. This cannot, nevertheless, be 
taken as indicating an improvement as, since 1891, when they 
stood at over 1 80,000/., they have shown, on tlie whole, a steady 
downwanl tendency. 

The colony possesses a special customs tariff imposing, as has 
already been indicated, somewhat heavy duties on imports of 
foreign origin. Practically all goods pay higher or lower rates, but 
the following appear to be the most interesting charges: — Textiles^ 
cutlery, and galvanised iron, 13 per cent.; hardware, 10 per cent.; 
tools and agricultural implements, 8 per cent., all ad valorem ^ 
pig-iron, steel, copper, &c., 12 fr. per 100 kilos.; and spirits from. 
1 fr. 50 c. to 2 fr. 25 c. per litre, according to strength. 

An export duty of 250 fr. per ton on mother-of-pearl exported 
to foreign countries was voted by the Conseil-Gen^ral at the end 
of last year. 

With regard to freights, the Sfessageries Maritimes Company 
have lately made arrangements for a through rate to Tahiti 
from Tklarseilles, viil Sydney and Auckland, of 120 fr. per cubic 
metre, which constitutes an important reduction on the freighta 
formerly charged. 
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Table III. — Value of Imports of French Colonies during the 
Year 1896, Divided according to Classes of Merchandise. 



Articles. 



liive animals . . . . 

Animal products, bides, &c. 

FUh 

Animal substances for medicines 

and perfumery . . 
Cereals and flour . . 
Vegetablcii, fruit?, and seeds 
Colonial prodrcts 
Oils and vegetable essences 
Drugs . . 
Timber .. .. .. 

Vegetable fibres, &c. • • 

Spirit**, mines, «lc. 

Building stone, mineiul com 

bustibles, &c. • • 
Metals 

Chemical products . . 

Colouring matters 
Yams and threads 

Textiles 

Paper, printed matter, Ac. 
Dressed skins und furs . . 
Machinery, haidware, tools 

metal goods, &.c. 
Arms and ammimition . . 
Furniture and mood work 
Musical instruments 
Matting, nvickerwork, &c. 
Pottery and glassware . • 
Dyes •, 

Clothing .. 
Sundry products) and uianufuc 

tured goods . . • • 



Total 



Grand total •• 



Martinique. 



French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

Goods. 



Foreign 
Goods. 



£ 

08 

9,517 

48,194 

33 

29,205 

1,112 

40,975 

12,375 

237 

2,952 

199 

60,352 

10,435 

12,230 
6,696 
2,193 
5,808 

64,154 
5,779 

16,052 

30,342 
4,680 
4,476 
686 
1,880 
7,450 
1.004 



• • 



42,301 



£ 
17,617 
47,886 
1,542 



100,020 

437 

60,067 

23,642 

9 

26,453 

229 

4,393 

79,358 

458 

68,749 

24 

49 

20,216 

169 

247 

2,999 

399 

22,741 

50 

1,562 

244 



5,386 



421,510 484,946 

V ^ J 

906, i56 



Guadaloupe. 



French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

Goods. 



£ 
38 
7,893 
40,809 



23,395 

920 

17,255 

20,894 

1,180 

9 

62,540 

1,964 
8,697 

33,870 
2,020 
5,966 

39,853 
3,547 

16,201 

98,049 

282 

1,331 

671 

1,560 

6,976 

15V835 

42,562 



Foreign 
Goods. 



£ 

20.149 

100,636 

1,847 



132,780 

261 

5,765 

13,074 

27,826 

50 

2,422 

31,013 

1,843 

25,689 

25 

531 

21,033 

86 

308 

2,246 

4 

6,011 

99 

463 

304 

336 

12,462 



453,817 406,263 



860,080 



Note. — In certain cases the specie imported is included, in the French 
statistics, under the head : " Machinery, liardware, tools, &c." The amounts are 



as follows: — 



Guadaloupe 

French Guinea ,, 

Ivory Coast 

Daliomey . . 

Congo 

Inditin Settlements 

St. Pierre and Miquclon 

TaMti 



• • 



£ 

74,849 

1,215 

19.598 

24,076 

3,961 

594 

3,218 

2,997 



Total 130,498 
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Value of Imports of French Colonies during the Year 



Articles. 



B bunion. 



Live animali . . 
Animal prodncts, hides, &c. 

Fish 

Animal subBtances for medicines 

and perfumery.. 
Cereals and flour. . 
Vegetables, fruits, and seeds . 
Colonial products 
Oils and vegetable essences • 
Drugs . . • . . • . 
Timber .. •• •• • 
Vegetable fibres, &o. • • 
Spirits, wines, &c. . • . ' • 
Building stone, mineral com 

bustibles, &c. . . • . 

Metals 

Chemical products . . • 

Colouring matters . • • 

Yarns and threads • • • 

Textiles 

Paper, printed matter, &c. • 
Dressed skins and furs • • 
Machinery, hardware, tools 

metal goods, kc, • • 
Arms and ammunition .. 
Furniture and woodwork 
Musical instruments . . • 
Matting, wicker work, d'C. • 

Pottery and glassware . . 

Dyes 

Clothing .. .. 

Sundry products and manufac 

tured goods • • • • 



Total 

Grand total . • 



French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

Goods. 



£ 
29,870 
21,547 
32,354 



30,112 

568 

1,772 

6,705 

5,567 

53 

91,151 

17,045 
4,351 

22,061 
2,923 
7,733 
102,371 
8,151 
9,915 

48,175 

310 

3,207 



5,657 






70,071 



521,199 



French Guiana. 



Foreign 
Goods. 



£ 

8,312 

65,990 

3,401 



219,621 

638 

5,838 

2,159 

3,844 

67 

3,106 

9.387 

2,236 

2,063 

16 

257 

11,694 

895 

377 

4,533 

3 

245 



406 



6,010 



345,648 



french 

and 

French 

Cclonial 

Goods. 



£ 

233 

27,220 

4,149 



33,220 

534 

15,017 

8,094 

55 

19 

169 

53,735 

2,S14 

3,687 

1,218 

865 

500 

30,080 

1,600 

7,164 

6,724 

1,279 

J,f9i 

233 

787 

2,610 

13 



29,756 



238,903 



Foreign 
Goods. 



£ 
23,872 
22,641 
4,113 



18,219 

213 

10,055 

1,592 

12 

5,744 

5 

2,006 

3,891 

1,341 

205 

2 

72 

3,429 

237 

102 

958 
92 
1,754 
22 
23 
71 



3,290 



103,901 



866,^47 



342,86 i 
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1896, Divided according to Classes of Merchandise— continued. 





Senegal. 


French Guinea. 


Itopj 


Coast. 


Dahomej. 




1 
French i 


Frencli 




French 




French 






and 
French 
Colonial 


1 

Foreign 

Good 4. 

1 


and 
French 
Colonial 


Forcijrn 
Goods. 


and 
French 
Colonial 


Foreign 
Goods. 


and 
French 
Colonial 


Foreign 
G-oods. 




Gkx>d». j 


Goods. 




Goods. 




Gk>ods. 






£ £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




250 1 705 


• • 


S^ 


805 


2 


8 


130 




18,892 1,780 


1,149 1,163 


1,380 


3,036 


1,890 


1,737 




891 ! 18S 


152 


183 


304 


334 


84 


200 




12 
90,289 


6.'927 ! 


1,723 


7,100 


947 


4,090 


2V592 


5,994 




2,278 ' 54,755 1 


34 


1,065 


84 


45 


65 


1,55S 




40,293 5I.,935 i 


1,003 


10,803 


700 


8,746 


6,317 


26,031 




28,709 


5,350 


573 


617 


156 


136 


633 


260 




298 


• • 


• • 


• • 


4 


3 


• • 


2 




5,164 


14,332 


791 


1,826 


372 


1,082 


1,565 


2,305 




35 


70 


• • 


100 


5 


5 


• • 


260 




52,549 


13,058 


2,912 


8,497 


4,509 


23,224 


113,775 


56,776 




13,673 


21,2 S2 


1,610 


3,200 


783 


1.767 


1,935 


2,861 




2,640 


2,500 


88 


1,115 


328 


2,063 


474 


5,088 




1,531 


409 


220 


5,807 1 


1,957 


1,960 


1.237 


6,225 




4,548 


384 


11)7 


138 


141 


310 


00 


33» 




10,580 i G.208 


;i7 


144 


73 


2,172 


222 


4,848 




183,871 i 2.0,000 


914 81,153 


1,805 


36,712 


7,078 


64,76a 




4,601 


301 


252 


103 


605 


229 


361 


256 




5.887 


1,269 


109 


102 


175 


360 


165 


87^ 




28,479 


4,810 


3,252 


8,150 


9,686 


20,869 


3,241 


26,210 




8,756 


4,849 


1,040 


3,V21 


498 


24,684 


1,025 


1,411 




5,48C 


1,950 


205 


1,7 JO 


4,291 


4,939 


2,395 


6,225 




233 


52 


36 


45 


73 


ISO 


29 


175 




109 


111 


142 


100 


64 


217 


45 


330- 




6,531 


3,714 


404 


2,C68 


768 


2,814 


561 


7,042: 




3 


20 


66 


70 


.. 


• • 


8 


7oa 




• • 


• • 


• « 


• • 


* • 


• ■ 


688 


1,456 




47,463 


18,172 

■ 


3,120 


23,320 


2,138 


11,170 


2,287 


15,673 




563,541 1 473.121 


23.788 


162,735 


32,561 


1 151,147 


147,180 


238,127 


V 




^ 


^ 


V 


* 




l,0Q6vG6sS 


183,523 


183,61 


)S 


885 


,807 
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TRENCH COLONIES. 



Value of Imports of French Colonies during the Year 1896, 



Congo. 



Articles. 



I French 
I and 

French 
, Colonial 

Goods. 



Lire animals 

Animal products, hides, &c. 

J* ISO . . • • • . 

Animal substances for medicines 

and perfumery. . • • 

Cereals and flour . . • • 
Vegetables, fruits, and seeds . 
'C^olonial products 
Oils and yegetable essences • 
Drugs .. •• •• • 

Timber 

Vegetable fibres, &c. •• 
Spirits, wines, &c. •• • 

Building stone, mineral com 

bustibles, &c. . • • • • 

Metals .. .. .. 

Chemical products 

Colouring matters . . • 

Yarns and threads . • • 

Textiles 

Paper, printed matter, &c. 
Dressed skins and furs . . 
Machinery, hardware, iooh 

metal goods, &c. . • 

jLrma and ammunition . . 
Furniture and woodwork 
Musical instruments 
Matting, wickerwork, &c. . 

Pottery and glassware . . 

Dyes 

-Clothing * • • • • • • 

Sundry products and manufac 

tured goods 



• • 



Total 

Qrand total . . 



391 

8,325 

340 



2,142 
108 

1,333 
438 



} 



646 
10 

18,202 

1;683 

135 

1,456 

749 

3,633 

277 
628 

10,253 

4,100 

1,992 

13 

667 

1,045 




5,916 



1,999 

3,6i0 

3,756 

376 

56,016 

368 
439 

11,970 

6,308 

1,349 

514 

408 

7,290 

51 



5,722 ' 



Mayotte. 



French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

Goods. 



£ 



•5 



to 



CO 



59,482 ! 130,483 

V . f ^ 



Foreign 
Goods. 






•§ 

o 
a 



J 


1 


3 


* 


■ • 


• • 



I 




FKEXCII COLONIES. 



•;7 



Divided according to Clas33S of Merchandise — continued. 





Mada- 


Indian Settlements. 


£t. Pierre and 


New Caledonia. 




gascar. 


French 


^ 


Miquelon. 
French , 






I 


French 




Total 
Imports. 


and 
French 
Colonial 


Foreign 
Goods. 


French *°''<''«" 
Coloniil a°°''«- 


and 
French 
Colonial 


Foreign 
Goods. 




1 


Goods. 




Goods, j 


Gt)ods. 




& 


£ 


£ 


& ft, 


£ 


£ 


! 11,642 


• • 


256 


30 


8,711 


70 


16,729 




11,958 


826 


391 


6,723 


15,131 


3,748 


11,736 




1,658 


• • 


118 


26,105 


2,007 


1,735 


1,178 




243 


• • 


• • 


5 


• • 


39 


• • 




29,372 


29 


4,614 


3,881 


17,044 


13,349 


62,728 




880 


• • 


4,768 


815 


916 


1,069 


2,278 




15,490 


135 


24,217 


8,615 


14,731 


12.701 


10,869 




8,470 


145 


6,807 


8,022 


724 


4,563 


1,497 




215 


524 


492 


25 


• • 


65 


24 




5,739 


190 


6,857 


131 


9,081 


20 


8,562 




556 


33 


603 


427 


70 


126 


181 




67,006 


4,846 


3,568 


37,266 


6,664 


66,936 


1,908 




1,763 


34 


19,418 


792 


12,440 


1,319 


12,082 




37,160 


• • 


2,274 


1,730 


2,131 


3,857 


3,170 




4,164 


22 


1,493 


25,Ull 


17,356 


1,439 


1,688 




2,317 


• • 


•• 


1,260 


1,220 


1,311 


217 




1,737 


• ■ 


758 1 


10,416 


7,701 


1,929 


1,523 




282,888 


2,623 


18,830 


18,916 


6,890 


31,716 


9,478 




5,890 


2,233 


825 


987 


154 


6,224 


1,315 




5,667 


• • 


• ■ 


3,8S5 


2,363 


6,914 


2,035 




25,804 


• • 


738 


16,397 


8,951 


13,432 


8,347 




1,114 


• • 


• • 


677 


633 


636 


446 




1,114 


• • 


76 


1,298 


6,814 


1,459 


695 




805 


• • 


• ■ 


137 


41 


407 


238 




874 


• • 


• • 


292 


44 


1,319 


221 




7,500 


4 


388 


3,193 


1,774 


3,436 


419 




20 


6 


147 


• • 


126 


48 


168 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


3,552 


869 




27,530 


3,707 


i 6,412 

) 


10,161 


19,041 


15,393 


10,076 




653,976 


15,239 


104,058 


181,467 


161,747 


195,691 


169,401 




• • 


119,317 


343,214 


365,152 
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FKENCU COLONIES. 



Value of Imports of French Colonies during the Year 1896, 



Articles. 



Tahiti, Ac. 



French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

G-oods. 



Foreign 
Goods. 





Lire animals •• 


2 


1,864 




Animal products, hides, &c. 


340 


6,950 




Fi^h 


290 


2,323 




Animal substances for medicines 








and perfumery. • 


• • 


• • 




Cereals and flour. . 


6 


17,206 




Vegetables, fruits, and seeds . . 


45 


1,627 


^ 


Colonial products 


807 


3,484 




Oils and vegetable essences 


412 


631 




Drugs .. •• 


• • 


• * 




Timber 


33 


2,221 




Vegetable fibre?, &c. 


. • 


• • 




Spirits, wines, &c. 


2,360 


2,767 




Building stone, mineiiil com- 








bustibles, &c. . . 


177 


2,515 




Metals 


60 


1,864 




Chemical products 


16 


192 




\ Colouring matters 


65 


650 




yams and threads 


47 


2,052 




Textiles .. 


2,350 


26,634 




Paper, printed matter, &c. 


274 


790 




Dressed skuis and furs . . 


403 


1,010 


\ 


Machinery, hardware, tools. 








. metal goods, &c. 


1,026 


7,607 




Arms and ammunition . . 


71 


274 




Furniture and woodwork 


63 


3,703 




Musical instruments . . , , 


103 


298 




Matting, wicker work, &c. 


11 


104 




Pottery and glassware . . 


271 


214 




Dyes 
Clothing . . 


t • 


51 




465 


1,388 




Sundry products and manufac- 


• 




■ 


tured goods . . . . • . 

Total 

Grand total . . 


2,863 


11,849 




12,560 


100,268 


V. 


112,828 



FRENCH COLONIES. 



7^ 



Divided according to Classes of Merchandise — continued. 



t 


Cochin-China and 
Cambodia. 


Annam. 


Tonkin. 




French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

GkxHls. 


Foreign 
G^oods. 


French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

Gk>od8. 


Foreign 


French 

and 

French 

Colonial 

Goods. 


Foreign 
Goods. 




£ 

9 

7,683 

518 

128 

9,893 

1,273 

125,868 

7,464 

14 

438 

561 

67,834 

24,500 
33,686 
.8,657 
6,442 
4,112 
259,242 
8,452 
3,813 

90,133 
6,051 
1,398 

408 

636 

15,222 

99 

• • 

36,740 


£ 

4,697 

10,430 

7,279 

50,223 

48,380 
55,673 
137,612 
8,693 
11,658 
11,049 
11,051 

160,714 

115,973 

4,402 

3,218 

43,053 

363,787 

63,826 

4,256 

47»466 

14,185 

13,166 

1,081 

7,217 

27.656 

15,896 

• • 

97,206 


£ 

'201 
30 

• 163 

40 
192 

77 

• • 

• • 

32 
2,393 

744 

2,507 
116 
43 
6 
310 
468 
150 

1,007 

118 

51 

85 

6 

141 

• • 

• • 

1,029 


£ 

300 
508 
188 

1,967 

718 

12,399 

631 

13,945 

21 

41 

675 

.7,205 

2,235 

437 

191 

46,900 

11,172 

23,819 

158 

4,184 

1,671 
690 
228 
518 

6,290 
926 

• • 

4^971 


£ 

434 

12,697 

1,101 

240 

21,110 

1,674 

17,826 

6,735 

102 

442 

669 

127,812 

10,204 

33,222 

7,371 

4,233 

2,093 

87,806 

13,407 

7,581 

43,035 

. 31,741 

2,056 

650 

653 

10,376 

22 

• • 

34,629 


£ 

8,710 

13,174 

1,717 

21,920 

3,701 
31,767 
26,279 
41,626 

2,531 

4,752 

7,786 

44,450 
12,411 

2,265 

1,374 

145,118 

35,841 

22,355 

2,887 

23,810 

4,535 

4,591 *"' 
230 

4,403 
20,197 

3,354 

• • 

26,675 




720,174 


1,339,996 
3,170 


9,909 


142,988 


479,720 


518,458 

i 




2,06( 


152, 


897 


^ ^ ~-^ — » 

908,178 
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FRENCH COLOInIKS. 



Table IV. — Value of Exports of French Colonies 



Classes of MerehaDdise. 



• ■ 



Lire animals . . . • • . 
Animal producls, raw hides, &c. 

Fish 

Iforj, tortoisd-shell, mother-of- 
pearl, &c. • • • • • • 

Cereals and flour • • 

Veffetables, fruits, and seeds 
(Colonial products • • 

Oils and Tf gotable essences 
Timber .. 
Vegetable fibres • • • • 

Drugs .. •• •• •. 

Spirituous liquors 
Huilding stone, mineral com- 
bustibles, &c. • 

Metals 

Ch'*mical products 
Yams and threads 

Textiles 

Furniture and woodwork 
Matting, wiekerwork, &c. 
Potterj and glassware • • 

Djes 

Sundry exports •• •• 



• ■ 



Toial. 



Total exportation of colonial 
g<K>ds .. .. •• 
Imports re-exported 



Grand total 



Martinique. 



France 

and 
Colonies. 



£ 
lV621 



160 

312 

225 

471,445 

6,432 

1,598 
215,722 



• ■ 



153 

862 
144 



698^674 



Foreign 
Countries. 



143 



• ■ 
87 



618 



699,192 
152,887 



852,079 



Ouadaloupe. 



France 

and 
Colonies. 



£ 

"2S6 

• • 

289 

7V942 
653,156 

18,900 






31,091 






2,345 
52 



714^061 



Foreign 
Countries. 



• • 

140 

699 

• • 

• • 
1*67 

• • 

81 



1,087 



715,148 
21,102 



736,250 



NoTi.^-In certain cases specie is included amongst the import* 



FRENCH COLONIES. 
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durii^ tfie Year 1896, Divided according to Classes of Products. 





Btouou. 


French Gmana. 


Senegal. 


French Guinea. 




Fmnce 


Foreign 


France 

and 
Colonics. 


Foreign 


France 

and 
Colonies. 


Foreign 


France 

und 
Colonies. 


Foreign 




Coloniet. 


Countnes. 


Countries. 


Countries. 


Countries^ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




131 


• • 


• • 


• • 


927 


• • 


1,405 


16,248^ 




601 


• • 


• • 


846 


2,958 


4,659 


1,459 


7,87T 


1 

• • 


• • 


208 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


■ • 


353 


• • 


192 


671 


1,170 


5,174 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


181 


30O 


190 


• • 


141 


• • 


256,794 


107,923 


4,486 


17,180 




589,S77 


16,460 


831 


• • 


• • 


• • 


128 


• • 




18^12 


• • 


2,830 


• • 


136,610 


7,142 


22,220 


142,320 




• • 


• • 


254 


•• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




1,383 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


177 




• « 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




34,680 


228 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


1,256 


6,580 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


•• 


887,762 


• • 


5,976 


• • 


• • 


364 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


•• 




\ ''^'i 


• • 


• • 


•• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


■ •• 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


*• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




•• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


»• 




•• 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




•• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




507 


155 


165 


152 


1,017 


256 


48 


8,863 




648,008 


22,017 


342,447 


7,678 


403,635 


119,980 


30,064 


193,901 




V J 


I , J 


1, J 






670,025 


360,025 


523,615 


223,966 




18»5a0 


6,150 


251,159 


5,227 




688,545 

< 


356,175 


774,774 


229,192 



f^exportcd. 



The amounts are as follows :^ 
Martinioue • • 
French U^uiana • . 
Tahiti . . 
French Guinea •• 



Total 



• • 



£ 

'24,800 

6,011 

1,042 

1,188 

83,041 



(475) 
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FBEKCH COLONIES. 



Value of Exports of French Colonies daring the Year 



mm 



CUaam of ItochmicKie. 



^Lire Mumali •« •• «. 

Animal prodncto, rmw liidcf, kc 

Fiih 

iTory, tortobe^ell, iiM>therK>f 
pearl, fto. •• •• « 

Coreals and flour 

Tegetablet, fruits, and teeds 

<3ok>nial products 

OOs and TagetaUe 

Timber .. 

Vegetable fibres . . 
CDrugi .. •« 
'"fibirituous liq[norB 
JBuilding stone, mineral oonu 
tmttiblesy Ac. •• 

Hetals .. 

Oiemical prodnots 

Tarns and threads 

Textiles , 

Fomiture and woodwuric 

Matting, wickerwork, Ac. 

Potieij and glaf sware 

Djes 

otindrj exports •• 



iToryCoaai. 



Gokmies. 



Coontnes. 



• • 






• • 



• • 



Total 



Total expoiiaHon of edkmial 

goods •• 
iB^its re-exported 



• • 



Grand total •• 



•• 



^662 

3,726 

62,691 

3,006 






15,686 



• • 



62 



£ 

*677 

• • 

1,026 

159 

6,391 

34,906 

22,246 

516 



20,583 






• • 



64 



88,594 I 85,218 



-V 



173^12 
436 



174,248 



Daliomej. 



and 
Coloaies. 



£ 






62,188 
7^131 



« • 



1,062 



155,321 



Countnes 



£ 
1,601 

164^ 



146,866 
41,'470 



102 






205,068 



360,374 
4^952 



366,826 
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FRENCH COLONIES. 
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1896, Divided according to Class of Products — continued. 























CoDgO. 


Mnjotte. 


Mada- 


Indian Settlements. 


St. Pierre and 






Total 
Exports. 


gascar. 

Total 
Exports. 




Miquelon. 


1 

1 


Fnnce -„ 
Colonie.. j Oo»ntn«- 


I*rance 

and 
Colonies. 


Foreign 
Countries. 


France 

and 
Colonies. 


i 
Foreign 
Countries. 




£ i £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


V • • 


168 




16,419 


• • 


2,353 


» • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


m 


24,566 


• • 


802 


145 


267 




•• 


•• 




• • 


• • 


2,749 


303,662 


66,46» 




5,992 


64,206 


o 


356 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 




7,375 


• • 


133,704 


• • 


• • 




• 8,190 


IB 

2 


• • 


• • 


1,786 


• • 


• » 




.. ' 491 


•^ <o 


2,490 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• » 




7,802 74,771 


S3 


52,732 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




9,035 1 9,014 




3,127 


• • 


1,023 


• • 


• • 




1 
• • 1 • • 


z^ 


29,005 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• » 




800 


a o 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




1 


C8^ 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• » 




• • 


• • 


§3 


599 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• » 




t . 


• • 




4,443 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • • • 


«'0 


• • 


• • 


. • 


• • 


•• 




. • • • 




• • 


720 


• • 


• • 


•• 




• • 1 • • 


381 


80,763 


43,009 


• • 


• • 




• • j •• 


O 


• • 


• • 


• • 


2,327 


94S 


.. 1 .. 1 


3 


923 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


^ 


• • 


• • 


8,934 


• • 


• • 




278 


• • 
229 




398 


1,475 


14,918 


• • 
58 


288 


23,107 


167,869 


• • 


142,809 


82,958 


209,383 


306,192 67,909 




^^ 






t J 


I *. 




180,976 


• • 


• • 


292,291 


874.101 




6,977 


• « 


• • 


78,787 


42,531 


187,953 


• • 


142,809 { 


871,078 


416,632 
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FBEXCH OOLOiaES. 



Value of Exports of French Colonies during the Year 1896, 



Classes of Merchandiss. 



Lire animals • . . • • . 

Animal products, rmw hides, &c. 

Fish 

iTory, tortoise-shell, mother-of 
pearl, kc. 

Cereals and flour. . • . 

YegetabUs, fruits and seeds 

Colonial products .. •• 

Oils and vegetable etsenoes 

Timber 

Vegetable fibres 

Dru^s .. •• •• •• 

Spirituous liquors • • • . 

Building stone, mineral com- 
bustibles, Ac. . . • . • . 

Mitili 

Chemical products • • • . 

Yarns and threads •• «• 

Textiles 

Furniture and woodwork •• 

Matting, wickerwork, Ac. • . 

Potter J and glassware • • 

Djes 

bundrj exports •• •• 



Total 



Total exportation of colonial 

goods .. •• •• 

Impoits re-exported •. 

Grand total • • • • • • 



New 



Tahiti, Ac 



France 

and 

Colotdes. 



£ 
38,357 



22,856 
203 



34,009 






• ■ 



178 



F<M«ign 
Coantries. 



Ci^onies. 



5,071 ; 
700 

780 
t,018 
9,243 

• • 
144 






106 
105,482 






1,879 



95,093 124,368 



J V. 



219,466 
7,922 



227,388 



1,584 



10 



1,694 



£ 
212 



52,424 

930 

36,647 

14,832 

218 
8,450 






360 



U4,073 



and i^^<»?g° 



I 



115,667 
13,882 



129,499 



I 
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Divided according to Classes of Products— continued. 





Cocbin-Cbina and 

Cambodia. 

i 


Annam, 


Tonkin. 




France 

and 
Colonies. 


Foreign 


France 

and 
Colonies. 


Foreign 


France 

fuid 


• 

Foreign 




Countries. 


Countries. 


Colonies. 


Countries. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




130 


15,391 


• . 


8,308 


• • 


1,276 




6,845 


92,940 


1,054 


3,020 


14,820 


27,703 




2,474 


316,105 


• • 


2,271 


283 


7,966 




4,328 


5,469 


168 


1,077 


781 


283 




232,365 


2,152,343 


• • 


8,709 


• • 


91,151 




10,759 


11,066 


• • 


1,950 


• • 


110 




68,989 


3,381 


2,616 


53,662 


• • 


1,805 




963 


3,942 


• ■ 


2,008 


29,380 


14,161 




308 


1,740 


• • 


849 


2,178 


886 




• . 


63,690 


• • 


2,176 


• • 


4,026 




• • 


370 


• • 


983 


• • 


1,195 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


204 




• • 


• • 


• • 


420 


756 


60,598 




• • 


1,776 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1,341 




• . 


2,296 


• • 


3,890 


• • 


165 




• • 


481 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




258 


382 


• • 


287 


109 


788 




783 


615 


• • 


• • 


177 


494 




• • 


6,241 


• • 


1,724 


430 


18,198 




• • 

• • 


• • 


• • 

• • 


2,690 


• • 


10,005 




686 


39,022 


• • 


2,636 
91,160 


1 5,061 


2,978 




328,877 


2,706,253 


3,833 


1 63,976 


245,328 






^ ■ , _ ' 


\. ; _ . ^ 




3,085,130 


94,993 


299,303 




73,870 


« • 


13,713 




3,109,000 


94,993 


313,016 
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Appendix. 



Report on the 
Colonial 
Budget for 

1900. 



Expenditure. 



Defence. 



The report for the Chamber of Deputies on the Colonial 
Budget for 1900 has appeared whilst the present report was in 
the printer's hands. It has, therefore, been impossible to make 
any extensive use of the infoi-mation it contains, but a few • 
supplementaiy remarks, embodying the substance of its introduc- 
tion, may, perhaps, not be without interest. 

The most prominent questions treated are the cost to the 
Home Government, the Defence, and the Trade of French Colonies * 
as a whole. 

The annexed table, whicli has been extracted from the report 
under consideration, is specially interesting as furnishing the latest 
data witli regard to total expenditure of every description by the 
French (xovemuient from 1885 to 1898. It may, however, be 
remarked that, in many cases, the amounts given do not coincide 
with those quoted at the beginning of this ref>ort which were 
extracted from the French Report on the Colonial Budget 
for 1897. 

With regard to present expenditure, the reporter states that 
the committee has succeeded in reducing the estimates for 1900 
in such a manner as to efl'ect an economy of over 3,000,000 fr. 
(120,000/.), as compared with the amount voted for 1899. Whilst 
pointing out the giudual decrease in civil expenses, he states that, 
satisfactory as the above reduction would seem to be, the com- 
mittee cannot guarantee that the eventual result will be such as 
to justify the hopes of economy which might be based upon its 
revised estimate. In support of this view he mentions that, from 
various causes, the true figure of the cost of French colonies to 
the mother-country during 1899 is likely to i-each 117,732,428 fr. 
(4,710,000/.) instead of 90,794,762 fr. (3,032,000/.) or somewhat 
over 1,000,000/. more than the sum originally voted. 

To explain this considerable excess of expenditure, the reporter 
states that a very large proportion of it Mas due to certain 
measures taken for the defence of the colonies against the 
possibility of direct attack, but at the same time remarks that 
it has not yet been definitely decided whether such expenditure 
should come under the colonial estimates or under those of the 
Ministry of Marine. With reference to the actual question of 
defence he observes that the period of colonial expansion once at 
an end it seemed natural to expect a considerable decrease in the 
number of troops in the colonies, but that it must be borne in 
mind that the acquisition of a colonial empire has broiight the * 
country face to face with new problems, engendered a new and 
vaster phase both of general and military policy, especially as 
regards other colonising Powers, and necessitated special measures 
in view of the increase not only of the possible causes of conflict 
between France and those Powers, but also of the number of 
points which, under given circumstances, might be open to attack. 

Thus, not only is the higher expenditure during the year 
1899 accounted for but, possibly, a somewhat similar rate for 190(1 
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foreshadowed. It may, however, be noted that the question of 
actual means of defence, as far as bodies of colonial troops (with 
the exception of Indo-China) is concerned, seems to be still under 
consideration. 

The reporter observes that, as a rule, both the local revenue Trade, 
and the trade of the various colonies have increased steadily, but 
that the situation in West Africa and Indo-China shows the most 
marked improvement. As regards trade he cites two cases in 
point: — Senegal, whose total trade movement has progressed in 
value from 50,000,000 fr. (2,000,000/.) in 1897 to 62,000,000 fr. 
(2,466,000/.) in 1898, and Cochin-China and Cambodia, whose 
•combined trade has increased "tyj about 25,000,000/., or, roughly 
16 per cent, during the same period. 

Some interesting figures bearing upon French colonial trade 
in general and its results are quoted. It would appear that, 
during the 12 years from 1886 to 1897 inclusive, its total value 
reached, in round numbers, 5,379,000,000 fr. (215,000,000/.) 
about equally divided between imports and exports. The whole 
share of French trade, import and export, in the above 
sum amounted to 2,242,000,000 fr. (89,700,000/.), as against 
3,000,«00,000 fr. (120,000,000/.) for the trade of foreign countries, 
the remainder representing the value of inter-colonial commercew 
Ttie nporter remarks that on estimating the profits of Frenah 
merchants and manufacturers at 20 per cent, on the value of the 
motheivcountry's exchanges with her colonieis, it will be found 
that their gains have amounted to 460,aOO,000 fr. (18,000,000/.), 
which is still far from the 1,000,000,000 fr. (40,000,000/.) expended 
during the same period. Nevertheless, other advantages have 
undoubtedly accrued from the possession of a Colonial Empire^ 
whdch^ though so easy of calculation would make up for a great 
deal of this excess of expenditure. 
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Total Expenditure for 

MlUTARY AND 



ColoDies. 



Martinique . • • • • • 
Ouadftloupe • • • • 

Reunion .. •• •• 
FreDch Ouiana • • • • 

B^n^al 

Sadan •• •• •• 

French Guinea • • 
Ckboon-Congo . • • • 
Saint-Pierre and Miquelon 
iTorj Coast •• •• 

Mayotte •• •• •• 

Comoret •• •• •• 

Tahiti and dependencies • • 
Kew Caledonia • • • • 

French possessions in India 
Obock. — ^French Somaliland 
Dahomej •• •• •• 

Cochin-China • * • • 
Annam-Tonkin *• 
Di^go49uares • • 
Sainte-lilarie •• 
Kossi-B^ . • 
Madagascar 
Common expenditure 



• • 



1885. 



• * 



• • 



• • 



Total .. 
Obock^^ 
Tote of August 12, 1885 



Tote of August 6, 1885 



• • 



•« 



» 



$9 

n 



• • 



• • 



July 20, 1887 

July 26, 1888 

December 7, 1894 •• 
„ December 8, 1895 •• •• 
Annan-Tonkin— 
Tote of December 12, 1884 (48,422,0U0) 
AorU 1 and April 8, 1885 •• 
March 29, 1892.---Supplementai7 
Tote • • • • 
Dahomey— 
Tote of Anril 16, 1802. • 
„ March 80, 1898 

„ July28,189S 

Siam Bxpedition*- 
Yote of January 8, 1897 •• •• 



• • 



•• 



• • 



Grand total 



Francs. 

2,875.865 

2,169,597 

2,345,748 

«,267,462 

6,457,288 

3,439,431 

125,050 
360,432 

287,922 

804,728 

7,950,787 

542,486 



3,238,595 
615,000 

35,000 
302,174 

1,447,290 



34,714,805 
624,720 

12,190/)00 

200,000,000 

«• 
• • 
«« 



247,529,525 



1886. 



Francs. 
2.187,202 
2,118,254 
2,966,252 
3.265,527 
7,343,882 
3,375,194 



123,980 
351,184 

218,854 

828,464 

8,059,027 

540,249 

804,948 

3,230,643 
615/)00 

35,000 
285,066 

1,426,134 



37,794,82$ 



• • 



»• 






87,794,326 



PKKNCII COLONIES, 
Colonial Purpoees, 1886-98. . 
' Oim. EXFBKSXK 





16S7. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 




\Vnab,., 


FraDM.' 


Fr«DCi. 


Fnnn. 






^067,S08' 


"1,835,071 ■■- 


1,964.296 ■ 


1,881.784 


S 




2,128,472 


1,937,S3C 


1.888.360 


I,B66.86» 


s 




i.m,m 


2,686,404 


8.061.186 


4.869,016 


3 




8,298,367 


.4,»21,142 


6,686.226 


6,913,109 


B 




7,192,002 


6,383.401 


6,111.731 


6.673.686 


» 




3,616,077 


3.406.714 


3,088,356 


8.228.172 


9 




2,6*7,016 


1,669,0*8 


2,007.664 


1,777.187 


7 




843,667 


304.647 


829,211 


888.206 


inD.-vD7 




187,630 - 


160.718 


160,478 


1W.788 


- 99.288 




95,000 


86,950 


17,700 


12.200 


16.600 




808,901 


716,695 


7ftl,061 


894,863 


6t4iO06 




7,770,814 


7,907,376 


7,66«.840 


7i6JS,47l 


6,199;68S 




M8,S00 


488,247 


477,699 


427,809 


«04.«S8 




441,881 


675,661 


466,966 


449,192 


- 663,142 




■ a.242,999 


8,188,515 


2,701,837 


2^70,070 - 


• »54W,«7 




: 616,000 


20,416.000 


16,616,000- 


1^,460,000 


tft«ft000 






778.257 


984,898 


i. 292^48 


2,«|6.B06 




' 86,000' 


36,000 ■ 


86,000 


36.000 


^5,000 




262.643 


168.188 


1*4.326 


121,462 


-67.716 




8,347,«S9' 


1,876,408' 


1,753.660 


1.460,843 . 


1,6*^094 




41,124,049 ' 


69,668,871 ' 


65,814.478 ■ 


62,238.7m ■' 


■ ft^,663 




981,668 


608.000 




.. ■^\'.": 


- ■ ' .-' -V 




42^6^17 


BD;n6,87I 


65)814.473 


62,288^716 


58,640,66» 



(476) 
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Total Expenditure for Colonial 
MnjTABY mND Civil 



Coloniei. 



• • 



Martiniqae •• 
Goadaloape •• 

B^union.* •• •• 

French Gniana • • 

Sadftn , 

French Guinea. « •• 
Gmboon*Congo • • 
SAint-Pierre and Miquelon 
iToiy CoftBt •• «• 
Mayotte.. .. •• 
Comores.. •• •• 



Tahiti and dependencies 
Kew Caledonia. • 



• • 



French poasemions in India 

Oboek.— French Somaliland 

Dahomey • • • • 

Cochin-China •• •• 

Annam-Tonkin • • • • 

Di^o-Suares • • . • 

Sainte-lfarie • * 

Kowi.B^ 

Miadagascair 

Common ezpenditare . • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



ft 
»» 



• • 



• • 



•• 



• • 



• • 



Total .. 
Obook— 

Tote of Angort 12, 1886 
Madagascar — 

Tote of Angost 5, 1886 

July 29, 1887 
July 26, 1888 
December 7, 18M.. 
„ December 8, 1896 • • 
Annan-Tonkin— 
Yoie of December 12, 

(48,422,000) 

Yoie of April 1 and April 8, 1886. . 

Tote of March 29, 1892.--Supple. 

mentaryTote •• •• •• 

Dahomey — 
Tote of April 16, 1892 
„ March 80, 1893 
„ July 28, 1898 
Siam Expedition — 
Tote of January 8, 1897 



1884 



• • 



•• 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Grand total 



1892. 



Francs. 
2,380,866 
1,633,331 
4.447,179 
6,995,499 
6,073,918 
6,189,622 
88,500 
1,607,267 

261,183 

98,209 

16,128 

880,429 

8,228,997 

313,836 

672,642 

900,000 

3,168,832 

84,460,000 

2,066,288 

36,000 

74,000 

3,044,898 



71,160,117 






12,000,000 
3,000,000 






• • 



86,160,117 



1893. 



Francs. 
2,464,389 
1,686,907 
4,638,672 
6,846,187 
6,116,371 
6,719,622 
33,676 
1,494,417 

274,334 



• • 



97,099 



• • 



821,699 

8,141,688 

330,696 

604.472 

900,000 

3,199,489 

24,450,000 

2,252,695 

86,000 

72,010 



• • 



3,607,463 



72,686,636 



• • 









• • 



6,230,000 
7,000,000 



86,816,636 



1894. 



Francs. 
2,617,848 
1,687,822 
4,366,727 
6,854,478 
6,137/»13 
6,219,622 
33,676 
1,887,270 
291,800 



• • 



97,196 



• • 



868,652 

8,164,632 

881,764 

660,300 

900,000 

3,166,326 

24,460,000 

2,246,728 

86,000 

72,106 



• • 



3,980,602 



78,84S;366 



• • 



• • 



66,000,000 






138,848,866 
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Purposes, 1885-98— continued, 
t^contdnuecl 





• 1896. 


1893. 


1807. 


1898. 


Total per 
Colony. 




Francs. 


Fnu)C8. 


Franof. 


Francs. 


Francs. 




2,762,766 


2,406,569 


2,538,161 


2,657,448 


82,782,162 




1,683,810 


1,649,493 


1,522,729 


1,658,709 


24,001,933 




4^402,818 


4,411,937 


4,215,251 


4,472,591 


54^891,950 


6,070,284 


6,039,104 


5,815,623 


6,329,810 


74,652,840 




6,238,088 


6,209,326 


5,930,674 


6,047,618 


86,468,847 




9,000,000 


8,450,000 


7,080,000 


6,948,000 


72,499,320 




88,675 


80,000 


800,000 


802,800 


805,884 




1,890,061 


2,657,721 


2,554,060 


2,515,258 


28,640,880 


286,211 


282,599 


271,953 


289,442 


4,801,576 


• • 


210,810 


•• 


• . 


210,310 




^,105 


79,845 


44,845 


44,845 


1,771,296 




• • 


• • 


• • 


. . 


243,578 




903,969 


882,874 


822,019 


871,416 


11.813,066 




8,822,758 


7,909,971 


8,885,365 


7,408,858 


111,006,263 




888,906 


389,948 


820,574 


308,073 


5,607,569 




827,950 


605,471 


614,807 


614,807 


7,301.070 




900,000 


• • 


• • 


• • 


3,600,000 




8,272/)62 


3,304,368 


8,082,686 , 


3,064,741 


43,782,074 




25,550,000 


25,850,000 


25,090,000 


23,700,000 


234,315,000 




2,220,428 


185,973 


• • 


• • 


14,050,509 




85,000 


20,000 


• • 


• • 


405,000 




71,175 


61,038 


24,238 


. • 


1,711,171 




• • 


2,004^536 


11,850,000 


20,080,000 


34,934,536 




4^435,480 


4,039,648 


8,991,860 


4,324,119 


40,369,732 




79,840,021 


77,720,721 


88,874,840 


91,638,584 


885,580,015 




• • 


•.« 


• • 

f 485,000(a) 
\ 1,400,C00(&) 

• • 


• • 






■ • 
• • 


• • 


1 




• • 
17,982,000 


• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 






• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 


16,660,000» 

• • 

• • 


2,440,000t 

•• 

• • 


851,801,888 


• 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• » 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

4,809,000 


■ • 
• • 


> 




97,272,021 


77,720,721 


107,219,840 


94,078,584 


1,286,881,408 



• Vote cff Mavcli 5, 1898. 



t Vote of July 28, 1898, Madagascar. 
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[penditare for Colonial Puipofles, 
MnjTAKY Am) Civil Expen 



ColoniM. 



I I 

j Total > 

j Amoanta 

Oootribated 

! bj O^oniM 

I to Uoma 

Exponditnre, 

1885-08. 



Huiiiiiqiie •• •• .. 
GhiadAloape •• 

B^onion • 

French Guiana • • • • 

8^^ 

Budui .. 

French Qtiinea • • 

Oaboon-Congo 
Saint-Pierre and Miqnelon. . 

Irory Coaat 

Mayotte 

Comoret 

Tahiti and dependencies • • 

New Caledonia 

French posfeasiona in India 

Obock. — French Somaliland 

Dabomej 

Cocfain'China 

Annam-Tonkin •• 

I>i^«8«arez 

Sainte- Marie 

NofeiB^ 

Madagascar 

Oommon expenditure 

Total 

Obock— 

Yoto of August 12, 1886. . 
Madagascar — 

Yoto of August 6, 1885 •• 

July 29, 1887 .. 
July 26, 1888 . • 
December 7, 1894 
„ December 8, 1896 
Annan-Tonkin — 
Yoto of December 12, 1884 

(48,422,000) 

Yotaof AprU 1 and Apnl 8, 1885 

Yote of March 29, 1892.— Sup- 

mentary Toto • • • • • • 

Dahomey — 

Yoto of April 16, 1892 .« 

„ March 80, 1898.. 

„ Jul^ 28, 1898 . . 

Siam Expedition — 

Yoto <» January 8, 1897. . 



411,000 
458,960 
279,000 
2,100,000 
158,120 

6,000 

22,000 

52,400 

5,000 

7,300 

131,440 

2,008,800 

11,510,040 

1,200 

6,000 

67,850,000 

570,000 

3,000 

4,500 



99 



• . 



• • 



• • 



• • 



. . 



• • 



. • 



. • 



. • 



Ghrand total 



Total excess of expenditure . • 
Bquiyalent in sterling £ 



76,674,760 



75,574,760 






Excewof 
Expenditure. 



82,371,162 

24,447,973 

54,612,950 

72,652,340 

86,315,227 

72,409,320 

799,334 

28,627,880 

4,249,176 

206,310 

1,763,995 

243,578 

11,181,626 

108,997,463 

7i99,874 
3,594,000 

233,746,000 

li.053,509 

.405,000 

1,706,671 

34,934,636 

40,369,732 



829,975,666 



351,301,388 



1,181,277,044 

*- 



of 
Beceipto 

nom 
Colonies. 



Francs. 






6,902,471 



14,067,930 






19,970,401 



19,970,401 



1,161,806,648 
>4M0M43. 



(Wt.8880 250 5 I 00— H 4(8 4092) 
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